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Introduction 



A grant from the Rockefeller Foundation has made it possible 
for the Atlanta University School of Library Service to sponsor 
conferences, institutes, and other meetings that will contribute to 
the improvement of libraries. The first conference was held April, 
1965 and it initiated a series theme which is “The Role of the 
Library in Improving Education in the South.” Schofi adminis- 
trators, representatives from educational agencies, and members 
of sociological, economic, governmental and cultural organiza- 
tions were invited to discuss this topic with librarians. 

The second meeting sponsored by the School of Library Service 
was an Institute on Materials by and about American Negroes. 
The group of participants was smaller and the scope was more 
specialized. However, the overall objective of cooperating and 
communicating with non-library groups to improve education in 
the South was continued. 

The convening of the Fiftieth Conference of the Association 
for the Study of Negro Life and History in Atlanta and the An- 
nouncement of the Charles H. Wesley Research Fund provided 
a unique opportunity for historians and librarians to exchange 
ideas. The presence of a nationally recognized collection in the 
Trevor Arnett Library of Atlanta University also motivated the 
library staff to co-sponsor the Institute. 

The purposes of the Association for the Study of Negro Life 
and History are all related to the use of materials available in 
libraries. They are: “(1) to collect sociological and historical 
data, (2) to publish books and materials on Negro life and his- 
tory, (3) to promote the study of the Negro through clubs and 
schools, (4) to bring about harmony between peoples by inter- 
preting the one to the other.” ^ The contributions of the organi- 
zation to the improvement of education have been appreciated 
by students of Negro history through the years of its existence. 

The Charles H. Wesley Research Fund was established when 
Dr. Wesley retired as President of Central State College. He is 
now Executive Director of the Association for the Study of Negro 
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Life and History. The funds wiil be used to finance the research 
projects and publication of materials needed to achieve the goals 
of the Association. 

Tho Negro Collection at Atlanta University is the largest of its 
kind in the Southeast. Most of the holdings pertain to the Negro 
in the United States, although there are significant works on the ; 

Negro in Africa and in other parts of the world. 

Interest in Am erican Negroes is not limited to the Association 
for the Study of Negro Life and History and Atlanta University. 

Inquiries in all types of libraries have increased to an extent that 
is unprecedented. Some library patrons are unaware of the many 
publications pertaining to the Negro and merely want to become 
generally acquainted with them; on the other hand, a greater 
number of scholars want to do documented research. Librarians 
are overwhelmed by the quantity and depth of questions being 
asked, the magnitude of material available, and the variety of 
services required. 

For many years collectors such as Arthur Schomburg, Henry 
Slaughter, Arthur Spingam and Carter Woodson labored in rela- 
tive obscurity trying to document the contributions of the Negro 
through existing materials. Their cumulations are the nuclei for 
the earliest Negro collections at the New York Public library, 

Atlanta University, Howard University, and the Library of Con- 
gress. In the meantime, new collections such as the one at the 
Omaha (Nebraska) Public Library are being developed. Larger 
sums of money are being spent, and cooperative acquisition and 
communication ventures are recognized as being feasible. There 
is a need to review present conditions and delineate the fields of 
future growth and expansion. 

The purposes of the Institute were: 

1. To provide an opportunity to review the present status of 
library materials by and about American Negroes and to 
explore ideas for future development. 

2. To consider specific methods of implementing programs 
which will increase access to materials. 

3. To establish or strengthen communication among librarians 
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and scholars in order that library materials will be acquired 
and used more efficiently. 

The Chairman of the Association’s Program Committee, Dr. 
Prince E. Wilson of Central State College, ^ worked diligently 
with the Chairman of the Institute to make cooperation between 
the historians and librarians a meaningful experience. The papers 
read by historians during the sessions sponsored independently 
by the Association are not included in these Proceedings; how- 
ever, the program of sessions that librarians attended may be 
found in Appendix A. 

Invitations to the Institute were extended to all graduates of 
the Atlanta University School of Library Service and to all other 
librarians considered to be interested in materials by and about 
American Negroes. Librarians were asked not only to come, but 
to indicate whether they had lists, indexes, printed caialogs, bibli- 
ographies, or significant holdings that other librarians should be 
informed about. Some of this material was mailed to the School of 
Library Service in advance and a list of items received was dis- 
tributed to participants (see Appendix B). Other librarians 
brought materials and placed them on display; while others re- 
ported that certain information is available in their libraries. 

The Institute was attended by 96 persons who came from 21 
states and the District of Columbia. College, university, school 
public and special libraries were represented. The historians did 
not register for the Institute and the number given above does not 
include them. The record of activities reveals that the goals of 
having participation in the discussion by the majority of persons 
present and of developing a working relationship which extended 
beyond the October assembly were achieved. 

The program of the Institute was planned to include discussion 
of the administration, organization, selection, and use of materi- 
als. It is obvious that it was impossible to explore fully all of these 
areas. A review, however, was considered to be a necessary 
preface to identification and detailed investigation of problems. 

Some librarians maintain separate collections of materials by 
and about American Negroes while others do not. There are vaUd 
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reasons for botli decisions and a panel discussion of these opin- 
ions was chosen as the appropriate manner in which to begin the 
Institute. Dorothy Briscoe of Texas Southern University and 
Kurtz Myers of the Detroit Public Library described their collec- 
tions and the benefits derived from them. Y. T. Feng of Harvard 
University and John Scott of West Virginia State College ex- 
plained why their librari''? do not maintain separate collections. 
There was spirited discussion of this topic after the panelists had 
spoken and during the remainder of the Institute. 

'F'e organization of manuscripts is perhaps less familiar to the 
average librarian than other tasks are. For this reason it was em- 
phasized. Concise suggestions were given by Mattie Russell in her 
paper and in answers to questions from the floor. 

The National Union Catalog of Manuscript Collections is rela- 
tively new and not understood by many libiwrians. Materials by 
and about American Negroes are often difficult to locate and it 
is important that they become more readily accessible through 
this Catalog. Arline Custer described the Catalog and the con- 
tributions that librarians should make to it. 

Librarians working with materials by and about Africans are 
already organized, have received a considerable amount of finan- 
cial assistance, and are cooperating to solve many of their prob- 
lems. Hans Panofsky explained their activities and indicated 
which ones might be worthy of consideration by librarians work- 
ing with materials by and about American Negroes. 

The attempt to define areas needing development and to reach 
consensus on criteria for selecting materials was not successful. 
The discussion, however, did underscore the grave concern of 
librarians to solve the many problems in this area and it revealed 
clearly that an institute convened in the future should be devoted 
to discussion of the selection and procurement of materials. 

Dorothy B. Porter described past and present relationships of 
librarians and scholars, and made suggestions for the future. Wil- 
helmena Robinson’s and Charles H. Wesley’s remarks are evidence 
that historians are aware of some of the possibilities and are will- 
ing to cooperate. 

Miles M. Jackson reriewed the recommendations made during 
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previous sessions and his paper stimulated the participants to 
make other suggestions from the floor. One decision was to select 
a committee to implement the recommendations of the Institute. 
Committee members are Mary W. Cleaves, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia; Miles M. Jackson and Virginia L. Jones of Atlanta; MoUie 
H. Lee, Raleigh, North Carolina; Gilbert Nicol, Princeton, 
New Jersey; Dorothy B. Porter, Washington, D. C.; Marteza D. 
Sprague*, Tuskegee Institute, Alabama; and Aimette H. Phinazee, 
Chairman. The Committee met in January and July, 1966 and 
a report of these meetings and subsequent activities may be 
found in Appendk D. 

A complete, verbatim record of the proceedings of the Institute 
is not presented here. It was not possible to include some com- 
ments made by presiding officers and participants from the 
floor. 

The Institute Committee is grateful to the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion, The Association for the Study of Negro Life and History, 
the speakers, the University administration, and the students of 
the School of Library Service, who cooperated to make the Insti- 
tute a success. 

— ^Annette Hoage Phinazee 
Chairman, Institute Committee 
June 24, 1966 



•Died November 3, 1966. 
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Opeoing Session 

9:00 A. M. Thursday, October 21, 1965. Georgia Williams 
Brawley Lounge, Kresge Hall, Clark College 

Presiding: Virginia Lacy Jones 

I am happy to welcome you to this Institute on Materials by 
and about American Negroes. For some of you who are new to 
the Atlanta University Center, it would be well to say a word 
about it. The Atlanta University Center is made up of six institu- 
tions of higher learning, Atlanta University being a graduate 
school with five separate schools: the School of Arts and Sciences, 
Business Administration, Social Work, Education, and the School 
of Library Service. Affiliated with Atlanta University, there is 
Spelman College, which is an undergraduate girls’ college; More- 
house College, which is an undergraduate college for young men; 
Clark College, which is an undergraduate coeducational institu- 
tion; Morris Brown College, which is also an undergraduate co- 
educational institution and the Interdenominational Theological 
Center. These six institutions make up the Atlanta University 
Center. 

We are privileged to be on the Clark College campus this morn- 
ing, and when we leave this meeting and go to the University- 
wide convocation we will be on the Spelman College campus. 
This afternoon at the joint session with the historians we will be 
back on the Atlanta University campus, and tonight for the ban- 
quet we will be at Morehouse College. 

It seems important that as we (Negroes) move into the main- 
stream of American life that we do not lose track of our back- 
ground and our contributions to American life. As librarians we 
need to make every effort to develop well organized collections of 
materials by and about Negroes. We owe this to ourselves as a 
group and to society as a whole. It is our responsibility to collect 
and preserve the materials to document the story of our contribu- 
tions, our struggles, our problems and our achievements. Collec- 
tions of materials by and about American Negroes are vital to 
Negroes to help them to know the facts and to develop pride in 
their racial heritage. Such collections are just as important for 
members of other racial groups so that they can learn the truth 
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and develop a greater appreciation and understanding of the 
Negro. 

When it was learned that the Association for the Study of Negro 
Life and History was to hold a meeting on the Atlanta University 
campus, Dr. Annette H. Phinazee had the bright idea that it 
would be good for librarians and historians to meet together so 
that librarians concerned about materials by and about Negroes 
could meet with historians especially interested in Negro history, 
juch a meeting can help librarians to understand better the li- 
brary needs of historians and help the historians to have a better 
conception of objectives, problems and needs of librarians who 
attempt to provide materials to document American Negro his- 
tory. We wish to express our gratitude to Dr. Phinazee for con- 
ceiving the idea of this joint meeting and for the great amount of 
work she has done in planning and directing it. 

It is very important that we have more bibliographies of ma- 
terials by and about Negroes. Since Dr. Lawrence Reddick wrote 
a description of Negro materials in 1944, we have not had com- 
prehensive bibliographies published. There is a need for up-to- 
date comprehensive bibliographies on various phases of Neg:o 
life and history. There is also a need for a bibliography of bibh- 
ographies to guide historians and researchers seeking specialized 
materials pertaining to the Negro. Many libraries possess valuable 
source materials that are not known to scholars. Librarians need 
the assistance of historians in locating and acquiring valuable 
source materials that should be preserved and made avaUable to 
scholars. These and other problems will be discussed durmg this 
meeting. We hope that these discussions will lead to some plans 
and action that will be mutually beneficial to librarians, historians 

and educators. 



We are especially pleased to have this meeting on our campus 
during this year when Atlanta University is celebrating its Cen- 
tennial. The preparation for the Centennial has made us especially 
aware of the value of records and archival materials m the his- 
tory of an educational institution. 



Our speakers this morning are going to discuss two methods of 
organizing materials by and about Negroes in libraries. One meth- 
od is to establish a separate special Negro collection, the other 
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method is to arrange such materials by subject throughout the li- 
brary. Another method with which we do not agree is that ot' 
classifying all Negro materials regardless of subject matter in 
325.26 in the Dewey Decimal Classification scheme or in the Li- 
brary of Congress Classification in El 85. We may not come to a 
conclusion as to which of the first two methods is better; however, 
we shall present their advantages and disadvantages. 

The first speaker is Miss Dorothy Briscoe, a native of Liberty, 
Texas, a graduate of Texas Southern University and of the Atlanta 
University School of Library Service. She has worked in the 
Brooklyn (New York) Public Library, as a public school librarian 
in Houston, Texas, and is now supervisor of Readers’ Services at 
the Texas Southern University Library. 

Our second speaker, Mr. John Scott, a native of Washington, 
Georgia, is a graduate of Morehouse College. He earned the 
B.L.S. degree at Atlanta University and the M.S. in L.S. degree 
at The University of Illinois. Pie has served as librarian of the 
Kansas Technical Institute in Topeka, as circulation librarian at 
Virginia State College in Petersburg, as assistant reference li- 
brarian at the University of Kansas in Lawrence, and since 1957 
has been head librarian at W'est Virginia State College at Insti- 
tute, West Virginia. He has recently served as president of the 
West Virginia Library Association. 

Mr. Kurtz Myers of the Detroit Public Library is to be the 
third speaker. Mr. Myers is a native of Ohio. His undergraduate 
work was done at Hillsdale College, Hillsdale, Michigan; and his 
graduate work was done at the University of Michigan and Co- 
lumbia University. He is Chief of the Music and Performing Arts 
Department of the Detroit Public Library and has been quite 
active in the Music Library Association and in the Theater Li- 
brarians Association. He has done considerable work with audio- 
visual materials, has served on the Audio-Visual Board of the 
American Library Association and is author of the book titled 
Record Breaking. 

Miss Y. T. Feng, the fourth speaker, is Assistant Librarian for 
Documents at Harvard University. Miss Feng comes from China 
and has done advanced study at the University of Denver and 
earned the degree in library service at Columbia University. She 
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served m the General Reference Department of the Harvard Col- 
lege Library before taking her present position. 

The speakers will appear in the order in which they have been 
introduced. After tlie four panel members speak, there will be 
an exchange of ideas among them and then we shall be pleased to 
have questions and discussion from the audience. 



Panel: Negro Collections vs. Negro Materials 
Dorothy L. Briscoe: 

As I understand it, I am to defend the special collection in the 
college library; however, before I attempt to do that, I should like 
first to tell you about the Negro Collection at Texas Southern Uni- 
versity. Our collection is known as the Heartman Collection on 
Negro Life and Culture. It was purchased from Charles F. 
Heartman, an internationally known rare book dealer. A native 
of Hanover, Germany, Mr. Heartman came to the United States 
in 1922 and was naturalized five years later. He and his wife 
resided for several years in New Jersey and then moved to New 
Orleans. From 1937 to 1946, Heartman operated a 500-acre 
form on the outskirts of Hattiesburg, Mississippi which he named 
the “Book Farm.” 

The Collection was purchased from Heartman in the early 
years of Texas Southern University, approximately 16 years ago. 
There are some 15,000 items in it ai present, with books and 
pamphlets predominating the number; however, there are also 
periodicals, maps, broadsides, documents, almanacs, music scores, 
clippings, cartoons, and various curios which date from early 
1700 to 1955. 

The literature of this Collection is devoted not only to the Negro 
in the United States, but also to the background and development 
of Negro people in every section of the globe where they have 
lived in any concentrated numbers. At present, emphasis is placed 
on the historical rather than the contemporary aspect of the Ne- 
gro’s contribution to world progress. 

Approximately three-fourths of the items in the Collection have 
been cataloged. The remaining material consists of unbound 
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pamphlets, newspapers, photographs, etc., which will require spe- 
cial treatment before being made available to users. Presently, 
the Collection is a non-circulating reference collection. Many of 
the items are in fragile condition and therefore are of limited use 
until they have been scientifically treated for better preservation. 
Mimeographed copies of the catalog of the Collection were pre- 
pared and distributed. 

Since its purchase, the Heartman Collection has been housed 
in cramped and out-of-the-way quarters; however, with the addi- 
tion of a new wing slated for completion in 1966 or early 1967, 
that situation, we hope, will be remedied. In recent years the 
Collection has not grown to any degree, primarily because of 
budgetary reasons, and although considered to be rich in research 
potential, it is not clearly defined nor extensively used. It is with- 
out endowment or a satisfactory budget. 

Although I am associated with a library having a special Negro 
collection, I do not feel that every college — predominantly Ne- 
gro or otherwise — must or can have a Negro collection unless 
the material included is of such substance and depth that it actu- 
ally offers something of research value. It takes time and money 
to build collections and unless both can be amply supplied, it 
perhaps is more practical for a library to concentrate on materials 
on the Negro in the general collection rather than on a special 
Negro collection. But, those libraries having already gathered or 
acquired primary sources or other historical materials might well 
have a nucleus for archives on Negro life. 

According to Charles B. Shaw, special collections fall into three 
categories or degrees of relevance to the major responsibility of 
the library; (1) those which are integral in the fabric of the col- 
lege’s history and philosophy; (2) those tied by some associative 
thread to college interests, and providing materials beyond the 
strict demands of curricular necessity; and (3) those which have 
come to the college fortuitously and by external chance. ^ The 
Heartman Negro Collection fits well into the first two categories. 
The material in the Collection relates to Negro life and culture. 
By virtue of the fact that we are a predominantly Negro college, 
located in the South, the history and background of the Negro is 

iCharles B. Shaw, “Special Collections in the College Library.” College and Research 
Libraries, XVIII (November, 1957), 479. 
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an inseparable part of the fabric of Texas Southern University. 
As a matter of fact, Texas Southern University is in existence to- 
day because of the customs, beliefs, and conditions dating back 
to the days of slavery. (It was established to keep Negroes out of 
the University of Texas.) 

College libraries, especially those that are predominantly Negro 
and will undoubtedly remain that way for a number of years to 
come, more than ever before, are in need of collections for tne 
study of Negro history. The Negro, for the most part, has been 
somewhat ignored and omitted from the history of the United 
States and much of that which has been recorded has a one-sided 
interpretation. For that reason, Negroes themselves know very 
little of their history and heritage and what is worse still, are in- 
clined to be somewhat uninterested in their history. There are rea- 
sons for this lack of interest. For years Negroes were denied the 
liberty of self respect and human dignity which is so necessary 
for pride in one’s history. Unlike the Irish, or the Jew who also 
suffered persecution, the enslavement of the Negro was unique 
in that he was transplanted into a totally foreign environment. In 
countless instances, he was separated from famihes and loved 
ones. The Negro heritage was taken from him and he was taught 
that anything Negroid was wrong. Another man’s culture, mores, 
ways, and, yes, even religion were superimposed on the Negro, 
thus stripping a people of any association with their ancestry. 

These are the reasons why it is felt that it is the responsibility 
of the library to make available, call attention to, and encourage 
the use of this special collection. Also, the nation and the world 
are now interested in the Negro as attention is being focused on 
the Negro from all angles. Since the interest is so keen, we should 
play up the value of good collections and encourage those inter- 
ested to make use of the many available sources which if re-ex- 
amined and studied might well help to dispel some of the igno- 
rance concerning the Negro. 

The separateness of this t)^e of collection is not based solely 
on the fact that material included is on the Negro. Rather, ^s 
type of special collection (made available through the gathering 
of books and other materials) allows for a more comprehensive 
consideration and treatment of a certain phase of history long 
neglected and misinterpreted, which by necessity must be studied. 
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examined, and researched in order to provide the missing link in 
the history of a people and the history of a nation. 

From a more practical point of view, much of the information 
in this collection would probably have been lost were it not for 
the special treatment of this material. We feel that fragile docu- 
ments, clippings, photographs and other such types of materials 
are best housed in a separate collection. 

We are proud of our special collection although we recognize 
gaps, inadequacies, and limited use of the collection. 

John E. Scott; 

Let me say first that I do not have strong feelings either way on 
this subject because I feel that most librarians are simply follow- 
ing in the footsteps of their predecessors. If we happen to work 
in a library that already has a Negro collection, I am sure we 
will continue it and if we move to a library without a Negro col- 
lection, I feel that it is very unlikely that we would start one un- 
less we are the recipients of a sizeable grant of funds for this 
purpose. In a great many cases the librarian probably would not 
have the final word about maintaining a separate collection, be- 
cause administrators often have definite ideas about special col- 
lections. 

Frankly, I am generally opposed to separate or special collec- 
tions on any subject in small and medium sized college libraries, 
because I know from experience that when one attempts to main- 
tain special collections on any subject — whether it is Negro, 
Shakespeare, Lincoln or what have you — it usually creates 
more problems than it solves. In addition, most separate collec- 
tions in the small Negro college are not exhaustive nor even 
very large. What is so noteworthy or “special” about them that 
cannot be found in any other good college library? 

For example, at the West Virginia State College Library we 
started a special collection of books on Abraham Lincoln in 
1959. The majority of these books were donated to the College 
Library by an organization in memory of a deceased member. 
This is usually how special collections get started in the small or 
medium-sized college library. But the point is that we, as a rule, 
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are generally not financially able to develop special collections 
as they should be and in most cases there is reason to question 
the wisdom of trying to do so. 

I suppose more books have been written about Abraham Lin- 
coln than on any other person who ever lived, with the possible 
exception of Shakes* jare. I am sure in our meager collection of 
over one hundred Lincoln books there is nothing “special 
and these books would probably be more useful to patrons in the 
regular collection. 

So the question seems to me to be — to segregate or not to 
segregate. I am in favor of the latter for books by and about 
Negroes. I did not have anything to do with making the original 
decision at West Virginia State College that we would not have 
a separate Negro collection, but I am glad that the policy was 
made to catalog a book by its subject content and not label it 
by the race or nationality of its author. 

Last year my secretary was browsing through a new book list 
received from another college and she noticed the letter N 
preceding several titles and, not being familiar with this, she 
asked me what the “N” meant. I explained to her that this “N” 
usually denotes a book by or about a Negro and the book is usu- 
ally kept in a separate collection. “Why?” she asked. I tried to 
give her the usual reasons, but it actually reminded me of a story 
that I had heard. A mother was explaining to her recently mar- 
ried daughter how to bake a ham. She said, “First you get the 
ham and wipe it clean with a damp cloth, then you saw the end 
off of the ham, next you cut diamond shaped designs in the skin 
and place a clove in each, glaze the ham and bake it in the oven.” 
The daughter carefully noted the instructions but she asked her 
mother “Why do you have to cut the end of the ham off?” Her 
mother said, “I really don’t know, but I just picked that up from 
watching my mother bake a ham.” She said, “Your grandmother 
is upstairs, let’s go up and ask her.” They went upstairs and 
asked grandmother why she cut the end of her hams off before 
baking. The grandmother said “Well, the only reason I cut the 
end of my ham off was because my pan was too small to get the 
ham into it.” 

I’m afraid some of our college libraries have followed this prac- 
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tice for many years without asking the reasons 'why. We have 
simply followed what some other library has done. We have said 
if it is good for Howard University and Atlanta University, it is 
good for us. This is not necessarily so. Personally, I am opposed 
to separate Negro collections as they exist in the majority of 
Negro colleges. Most of these collections contain no more materi- 
als by or about Negroes m quality nor in quantity than could be 
found in the average good college or university, and I see no rea- 
son for keeping this material separate. 

Library clientele can be served better if these materials are 
allowed to find their way into the regular collection in the usual 
manner. A book written by a Negro on statistics should take its 
place on the shelves with the other books on statistics without 
identifying it with an “N”. A book on any other subject should 
stand with other books on that particular subject without neces- 
sarily reminding the reader that this book is written by a Negro. 
A reader looking for material on a particular topic is usually not 
concerned too much if the author is Negro, Chinese or Italian. 

The matter of economics also enters the picture of special or 
separate collections. There is usually some increase in cost to 
maintain a separate collection. This increase in cost, no matter 
how slight, may be reflected in acquisitions, cataloging, housing 
or servicing the collection. According to statistics, very few college 
libraries are able to meet the ALA national standards in terms of 
size of book collection, staff, budget, etc. The plight of Negro 
higher education as described in the Carnegie Corporation of 
New York Quarterly, January, 1965 is that “the combined library 
facilities of all the Negro colleges are smaller than the library fa- 
cilities of any one of a dozen state universities.”^ In view of this, 
I wonder if most of us can afford separate collections. 

There is a great need for good special collections on the Negro. 
We already have a few — the Schomburg Collection in New 
York City, the Moorland Collection at Howard, the James Weldon 
Johnson collection at Yale, the Slaughter-Cullen Collections at 
Atlanta University, the Hampton Institute Collection and others. 
These are not enough and most of them can be improved greatly. 



iCamegie Corporation of New York. Quarterly. XIU (January, 1965), p. 3, 
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There are also areas of the country where people do not have 
easy access to the good Negro collections that exist. In the Mid- 
west, for instance, there is a paucity of materials by and about 
the Negro. I was pleased to learn that the Delta Sigma Theta 
Sorority decided to establish a Negro coUeCiion at the Omaha 
(Nebraska) Public Library to help fill this void. I wish them well 
and hope that this will initiate a worthwhile movement. 

There is a great need for good Negro collections not only to 
provide a wide variety of books by and about the Negro, but also 
to provide materials of rare or historical interest such as first edi- 
tions, manuscripts, and historical classics. These special collec- 
tions could serve as reference centers and laboratories for those 
who are interested in serious research on the Negro. 

There is a dire need for more materials by and about the Negro 
in all of our libraries from elementary schools to universities. 
Many of our colleges and universities should make special efforts 
to see that these materials are amply represented in their collec- 
tions, particularly in many of the predominantly white colleges 
and universities throughout the nation. All libraries should be 
saturated with excellent collections of good books by and about 
Negroes; however, I would not like to see these books separated 
or segregated from other books. They should take their rightful 
places on the shelves. 

Kurtz Myers; 

Happy as I am to be here, I must admit that I may be here 
under a misapprehension. I have been asked to justify the con- 
cept of a Negro collection as opposed to the concept of Negro 
materials distributed throughout a library collection. It is quite 
true that a Negro collection, the Azalia Hackley Collection, is 
one of my responsibilities in which I am most interested personal- 
ly. At the same time I must establish that it is not my major re- 
sponsibility. 

I am in charge of a department made up of performing arts 
materials — books, musical scores, and recordings — in a very 
large library. This library, though an early advocate of subject 
departmentalization, has never been a proponent of special col- 
lections in a narrower sense. The Detroit Public Library does in- 
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deed have a few special collections but these have always been 
recognized as exceptions to a general policy, and have been justi- 
fied in terms of their unique relationship to the local scene. Per- 
haps I can make this more clear by saying that our two special 
collections which have independent status — with their own staff, 
quarters, and budgets — are our Automotive History Collection 
and our Burton Historical Collection (a remarkable local history 
collection developed by Clarence J. Burton and presented to the 
Detroit Public Library complete with staff and endowment nearly 
fifty years ago). 

I should like to mention two factors which are influer. al as 
guiding factors for a department head in the Detroit Pubic Li- 
brary. One is a statement developed by the director a dozen years 
ago which classified our subject and departmental responsibilities 
in terms of four levels of emphasis. These levels were as follows : 

1. Subjects of major emphasis (in which we have materials 
ranging from the popular to the research level) 

2. Subjects of strong emphasis (but not necessarily for back- 
ground research) 

3. Working collections 

4. Some representation but not full working collections 

The over-all objective of the library is strong collections on the 
third level (working collections). While this is the intention, long 
periods of development under enterprising department heads, 
have sometimes resulted in departments \/ith resources which ex- 
ceed the intended level of emphasis. This I think can be said to be 
true of the library’s music collection which “belongs” on the third 
level but in point of fact “exists” on the second. 

The other guide line is the Detroit Public Library’s continuing 
relationship to the libraiy, students and faculty of Wayne State 
University. This urban-oriented but state-supported university, 
which now has nearly thirty thousand students and is located 
i'.cross the street, necessarily affects our fields of emphasis. We 
have an active joint acquisitions committee which attempts to pre- 
vent unnecessary, expensive duplications in our reference collec- 
tions. This committee has been particularly effective in the music 
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j.nd technology areas. We would certainly not attempt to develop 
special collections in the same subject areas. So much for the gen- 
eral situation in Detroit. Now I should like to tell you about the 
Azalia Hackley Collection. 

The Azalia Hackley Collection is devoted to documenting the 
achievements of Negroes in the performing arts. This is the state- 
ment I always use in correspondence; it represents my best defi- 
nition. The collection was established in 1943 at the suggestion 
of the Detroit Musicians’ Association which is the local chapter 
of the National Association of Negro Musicians. The suggestion 
and the initial collection of materials were accepted in a most 
cooperative spirit by the library administration. Probably neither 
donor nor recipient could envision the directon and extent of the 
Collection’s growth. The immediate motivation had been the De- 
troit race riots of the previous year. There was a considerable ini- 
pulse for a show of goodwill and a desire to accentuate the posi- 
tive. 

As time has gone on, the Hackley Collection has not only 
grown in size; the scope of the Collection has considerably broad- 
ened. Responsibility for growth has become almost totally a Li- 
brary responsibility. However the tie with the Detroit Musicians’ 
Association has never been broken. It is symbolized in a very 
practical and appropriate way each February when the Hackley 
Memorial Concert is presented by the Association in the Library 
auditorium. This event features members of the Association as 
performers and composers, often makes use of performance ma- 
terials in the Collection, frequently is tied in with an exhibit from 
the Collection, and usually results in valuable publicity in the 

local press. 

The Hackley Collection consists primarily of six types of ma- 
terial — books, musical scores, recordings, photographs, programs, 
and clippings. There are some other types of material too: posters, 
periodicals, musical instruments. The first three types mentioned 

books, musical scores, recordings — are acquired, processed 

and stored in ways well established. One of the joys of adminis- 
tering this Collection is that the Library’s regular acquisition 
practices make it relatively simple to acquire materials for the 
Hackley Collection which are published abroad, or obscurely, or 
are out of print. Books, scores and recordings of which reference 
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copies are bought for the Hackley CoUection, are often dupHcated 
in circulating copies in the Department’s general collection. 

The second three types of material — photographs, programs, 
and clippings — require considerably more imagination, alert- 
ness, and hard work to acquire. It is with these materials that one 
must break with the usual orderly processes and resort to letter 
writing, personal contacts, and outright begging. Fortunately, cer- 
tain sources — the motion picture and legitimate theatre pub- 
licists, the concert managements, the television networks are 
consistently responsive and generous. But even these sources must 
be continually re-approached and are more responsive to a per-^ 
sonal appeal than to a form originated in the Order Department. 

I must emphasize that the Hackley Collection is a performing 
arts collection. As such it does not include information about the 
activity of Negroes in the fine arts or in literature (except for the 
texts of plays). Nor is it a general collection of Negro materials. 
Like all performing arts collections, it is particularly concerned 
with ephemeral materials. The performing arts by their very nature 
and their close alliance with commercial entertainment, are 
ephemeral. The qualities of performers and performances are 
difficult to document at best. Printed records of careers are often 
elusive. Performers do not lead orderly lives. They usually do 
not keep consistent records of their own professional activity.^ I 
can attest that they are constantly amazed to discover that an in- 
stitution, particularly a library for which they have had little per- 
sonal need, has attempted to gather materials which will docu- 
ment their careers for posterity. Most performers careers are 
documented only in press releases, reviews, gossip columns, pro- 
grams, photographs. Even though their names may be household 
words, they may never find themselves within the august pages of 
a biographical dictionary or be honored with a full-length biog- 
raphy. 

When the Hackley CoUect'on was founded, the idea was to col- 
lect information about Negro concert artists, the works of Negro 
composers, and the literature of the spirituals. The focus was en- 
tirely on music. In more recent years we have broadened the 
scope to include all the performance media, such as the theater, 
moving pictures, dance, radio, television, night clubs, popular mu- 
sic, and jazz. We do not limit ourselves to activities in the United 
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States but try also to represent the Negro performing arts in 
Africa, South America and the Caribbean. We also try to reflect 
the very considerable interest of Europeans in the Negro per- 
former and creator. This we accomplish chiefly by collecting 
books about jazz, Negro folk music, and dance, which are pub- 
lished in Europe, in Germany, the Netherlands, and Scandinavia. 
Books about African music and musical instruments, and African 
dance, are of great interest to us. 

We are most interested in achieving a good representation of 
the contribution Negroes have made to the development of popu- 
lar music (as contrasted to jazz) in this country. We collect pop- 
ular songs by Negro writers; our collection now numbers nearly 
three hundred titles. We are also interested in popular songs for 
what they can tell us of social history, which is considerable. We 
are interested in all treatments of Negro themes in plays, or music, 
or dance whether or not the creators and performers are Negroes. 

The only area which we purposely limit ourselves in is our 
representation of jazz. This literature, written and recorded, is so 
enormous and the role of Negro jazzmen is so completely in- 
volved, that were we to go all out for jazz materials the Collection 
would be overbalanced. Furthermore this specialty is being de- 
veloped in other institutions. 

At present the Azalia Hackley Collection consists of about 
five hundred books and one thousand musical scores. The record- 
ings number about eight hundred, half of them being long-playing 
discs, the other 78 r.p.m. shellac discs. There are eighteen hundred 
vertical file folders arranged in three sequences: biography, titles 
(plays, films, operas, etc.), and subjects. 

The Collection is located in an oak-panelled room adjacent to 
the Music and Performing Arts Department. One wall of the room 
consists of a decorative grille facing on a principal passageway. In 
the passageway are six lighted exhibition cases. As a result of this 
arrangement the Collection can be brought to the public’s atten- 
tion even when the room must necessarily be locked and unstaffed. 

The Hackley Collection has no budget or staff of its own but 
is administered and developed from the general resources, human 
and financial, of the Music and Performing Arts Department. 
Two professional staff members are intensely interested in the 
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Collection. Two former staff members continue to collect actively 
for it. Many staff members are helpful in locating materials ap- 
propriate to it. 

The recency of the Collection must be kept always in mind. The 
period since its founding in 1943 is fairly well represented. Earlier 
periods are very sketchily covered, although we are attempting to 
develop the Collection retroactively. Another limiting factor is 
the location of the Collection away from the centers of maximum 
activity in the performing arts. 

Use of the Collection to date has been very limited although a 
few graduate students have found their way to it. Also a number 
of performers who were interested in seeing sougs or reading 
about performers of earlier periods have used it. Intensive use 
of the Collection is yet to come. 

I am always being asked: “Who was Azalia Hackley?” Mme. 
Hackley was a Detroit woman who was bom in Tennessee but 
whose family was established in Michigan. Her parents had 
been Detroit residents. She grew up in Detroit, attended its 
schools and taught in them. She was a singer and choral director. 
At one time she was a well-known syndicated columnist, writing 
on etiquette and grooming. A biographical sketch of Mme. Hack- 
ley has been written by Josephine Harreld Lx)ve and will appear 
in the New Dictionary of American Women being edited and 
published at Radcliffe. A biography, titled Azalia (Boston, Chap- 
man & Grimes, cl 947), was written by Marguerite Davenport. 

The important thing for us to know is that Azalia Hackley used 
her skills as a choral director to further in a very practical way 
her interest in raising the standards of musical education available 
to talented young Negro musicians. Through scholarships estab- 
lished with the proceeds of her choral festivals, she helped make 
possible good academic musical training for such men as Carl 
Diton, Kemper Harreld, and Clarence Cameron White. These 
men, in turn, had great influence as performers, composers, and 
educators. Though her name is familiar only to the oldest genera- 
tion of Negro musicians (she died in Detroit in 1922), she was 
a pioneer personality of note, a real fountainhead of inspiration. 
The Collection is most appropriately named in her honor. 
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Advantages of a Special Collection Approach: 

1. It makes possible more interpretation of the materials. One 
can work out one’s own techniques to accomplish this inter- 
pretation. One need not classify by major emphasis of a 
book or score; one may value an item for a chapter or for 
a secondary or implicit theme. One can create one’s own 
subject headings which may be more suitable to the materi- 
als than any established, more formal headings. Interpreta- 
tion also may be achieved by other means than library or- 
ganizational techniques. Obvious methods are through talks, 
exhibits, and performances. 

2. It makes possible a different approach to acquisition. Many 
new publications will be acquired in normal ways, with per- 
haps a greater attention paid to special bibliographies. Some 
out-of-print materials can be sought through the catalogs of 
specialized dealers. However, the greatest difference will be 
in the acquisition of materials which fall outside normal 
trade channels. 

I well remember one of my earliest experiences in 
library acquisition, when I was a summer substitute on the 
staff of the New York Public Library’s Theatre Collection. 
My first duty of the morning was to scan the obituary pages 
of the New York Times to determine what theatre folk had 
just died. On the basis of this information an immediate 
appeal was made to the survivors for material which might 
or might not exist. This type of morbid enterprise is essential, 
lest materials be lost or scattered, especially when dealing 
with people as rootless and homeless as performing artists. 
Such enterprise need not always be concerned with death. 
A letter to Ulysses Kay just before his departure for the 
U.S.S.R. as a member of a delegation of four American 
composers being sent by the United States State Department, 
is a case in point. My letter simply requested a souvenir of 
his trip to Russia; it elicited a total documentation of his 
experience, a documentation which concludes with a copy of 
his letter to Washington announcing that this record has been 
deposited in the Detroit Public Library. But the timing must 
be right or the opportunity is lost. 



Solicitation of materials must be continuous. Almost noth- 
ing arrives automatically although some of the best materials 
come unexpectedly, and sometimes it would seem, acci- 
dentally. Do not despair of unanswered appeals; the appeal 
is not necessarily forgotten. I found for instance that my 
approach to Reri Grist was much easier when she was an 
established international star of opera because she remem- 
bered a letter, unanswered, when I had written her when 
she was just beginning. A final word — if one is lucky 
enough to find collaborators deeply interested in one’s spe- 
cial collection and willing to help collect for it (materials or 
money), never take them for granted. Never fail to ac- 
knowledge contributions, as specifically and personally as 
possible. A formal, institutional acknowledgement may not 
be a sufficient recognition for such specialized help. Collec- 
tors, as well as performers, need to know they are appre- 
ciated. 

3. A third advantage is an advantage in public relations. Spe- 
cial collections are often newsworthy. They lend themselves 
to libraiy exploitation through newspaper stories, radio and 
television interviews, programs, and exhibitions. Often they 
open up interesting possibilities of co-sponsorship. They 
dramatize an area of library resources, more appreciable 
than the total resources of the library. (The Automotive 
History Collection in the Detroit Public Library illustrates 
well these points). 

4. A fourth advantage is a selfish one, in that the benefactor 
as the curator finds personal satisfactions in the specialized 
collection. He has the satisfaction of coming to know a 
small area really well (as opposed to the librarian’s curse 
of generaUsm). He also has the satisfaction of getting to 
know well people with common interests. He also, if he has 
any collector’s instinct at all, can gain great satisfactions 
from the pleasures of the hunt and from witnessing the 
steady development of the collection. 

I should like to expand on these points if time permitted. I 
shall only mention the great pleasure I had in getting to know 
Eubie Blake in the course of two lengthy visits to the Library in 
which he helped me pick out of a large collection of old popular 
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songs, those which had been written by Negro composers and 
lyricists. These meetings opened up to me a whole era, and 
prompted in Mr. Blake a flood of reminiscences. Others whom it 
has been most interesting for me to meet have been Kenneth 
Spencer (backstage at a film theatre in Germany), Muriel Rahn 
(in a restaurant in Vienna), Oscar Brown, Jr. (in a Detroit mght 
club), Alvin Ailey (at a university dance demonstration), Donald 
MacKayle (at a dance rehearsal during a Detroit tryout of Golden 
Boy), Reri Grist (after an opera performance in Chicago), Gor- 
don Heath (at a London theatre), Ivan Dixon and Sidney Poitier 
(after a performance of Raisin in the Sun), Henry Lewis (at a 
home in Detroit). Some of them later visited the Hackley Collec- 
tion. These, of course, Lre celebrities, but it has been an equally 
great pleasure to get to know creative people on the local scene 
— fine singers like George Shirley and Eamestine Nimmons, fine 
instrumentalists like Eugene Hancock and Darwyn Apple, fme 
actors like Woodie King and David Rambeau, some of whom 
have made it to New York and some of whom haven’t and won’t. 



Disadvantages in the Special Collection Approach: 

There are of course some disadvantages, some frustrations in 
the special collection approach. How does one justify the expendi- 
ture of professional time and budget on a special collection when 
the needs of the general collection are so evident? (TMs is a di- 
lemma which touches me as the administrator of a sizeable de- 
partment). How does one cope with the inflexibility of cataloging 
procedures? How does one avoid conflict with other depart- 
ments when the scope of the special collection does not fall en- 
tirely within the scope of the larger collection of which it is a 
part? How does one maintain the principle of a strictly reference 
collection of special materials when one is committed, in large 
measure, to a policy of availability for circulation? How does one 
handle inexperienced, careless researchers, especially of grade 
school, or junior or senior high school level (whose interest in the 
subject may be intense)? How does one find staff members with 
interest in the specialty? How does one establish rapport, es- 
pecially in correspondence? 
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Yen-Tsai Feng: 

There are many good reasons why a library should like to main- 
tain special collections, chief among which are the following: 

1. It encourages concentrated and extensive acquisitions 

2. It facilitates better organization and maintenance, and 

3. It provides easier and more efficient reference — a little 
extra ‘Tender Loving Care.’ 

But I am here this morning to tell you why Harvard does not 
have a special Negro collection: First of all, I should mention 
that the Harvard University Library system is very much de- 
centralized according to subject and it is a choice by necessity — 
further conveniently reinforced by logic and reason! It is decen- 
tralized by necessity, because the University Library is 
composed of existing, well established units. In addition to the 
central collection (the College Library, consisting mainly of the 
three libraries of the Faculty of Arts and Sciences, namely, 
Widener, Houghton and Lamont) there are the several justly 
famous libraries of the professional schools (Law, Business and 
Medicine, to name only three). Therefore, by necessity decen- 
tralization according to subject has always been the way of life. 
And so, despite its ten levels of stacks and more than two and one 
half million books, the Widener Collection is rather severely lim- 
ited in areas outside of the humanities and the social sciences. 
And even in the case of the latter, much that is of vital interest 
to a student of the social sciences is not housed in Widener. For 
instance, public health materials are collected by the Medical 
School Library, labor materials by the Industrial Relations Li- 
brary, and of course, so many topics relating to the study of law 
are extensively covered by the Harvard Law Library. 

What we do collect in Widener, we classify according to sub- 
ject — a kind of homemade scheme which is neither LC nor 
Dewey, and which on the whole seems to be quite satisfactory, at 
least to our own users. I said earlier that this decentralization, 
bom of necessity, has been defended on grounds of logic and rea- 
son as well — for we claim that it is the content of the book, not 
the format or the author or the issuing agency, that is of the fore- 
most importance to the reader. 
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Ideally, therefore, all works on a given subject should be 
grouped together, regardless of language, format or authorship. 
But that is the ideal — and I must hasten to confess that we have 
so many deliberate exceptions and inadvertent inconsistencies that 
often the exceptions seem to be the rule. However, that is another 
story, and I will come back to it later if I have time. 

On the whole, the treatment of Negro materials at Harvard 
rather exemplifies our principles of total integration. Thus, a 
Negro poet may be classified in American Literature, Brazilian 
Literature, French Literature, or African Literature; a Negro 
artist in Fine Arts, etc. But before I proceed to describe our 
“integrated” or “scattered” classification (it depends on which 
way you look at it) I would like to say a word or two about our 
book selection and acquisition policy. 

Book selection at Harvard is done by subject specialists, both 
faculty and library staff, whether it be about poetry, art, history, 
sociology, mathematics, religion, philosophy or economics. For 
instance, as a book selection officer at Widener for the past eight 
years chiefly responsible for the social sciences (a rather nebulous 
coverage indeed!) I would not presume to be able to choose 
avant garde poetry, whether it be English, American, French or 
Chinese. That is the responsibility of the Curator of the Poetry 
Collection. The same is true with art, theology, etc. A book of 
poetry is selected, because it is thought to be good and/or signifi- 
cant, and it matters little whether the author is black or v/hite. 

I mentioned earlier that works are catalogued and classified 
by subject according to the contents. Consequently, works treat- 
ing the same subject field would get the same “exposure” on the 
shelf — offering equal accessibility to the user who browses in 
the stacks. Thus you will find novels by Ralph Ellison in Ameri- 
can Literature, poetry by Langston Hughes in Poetty, and essays 
by Ralph Bunche in International Relations. We think it is more 
logical this way, and implicitly, more democratic, and indeed, 
more practical. This way, we hope to avoid depriving the user of 
some good books merely because they are separately housed in a 
special collection, and similarly, to avoid depriving an author of 
his due share of potential readers because his works are segre- 
gated from those of his professional colleagues, whether he be a 
nuclear physicist or a landscape architect. Thus, at Harvard you 
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will find Negro Art in the Fine Arts section, Negro Minstrels in 
the Theatre section, Negro Education in the Education section, 
and the history of the Negro people with the history of v/hichever 
country in which they happen to reside! U.S.A., Argentina, Bra- 
zil, Spain, Canada, or Africa. In this connection, you will be in- 
terested to know just how well integrated it has been at Widener. 
For the Negro in U.S. History, Pre-1865 is classified under Slav- 
ery and Anti-Slavery Movement, tucked in rather snugly in the 
1847-1877 period of the U.S. history scheme in the library, while 
the Post-1865 section concerning the Negro people in this country 
is to be found in the general U.S. history portion, somewhat al- 
phabetically placed between Immigration and New England. 

Our classification scheme, like a^! classification schemes, can 
offer only one of the several possible approaches to a collection. 
No classification scheme can precisely serve the needs of any 
reader at any given time for any specific topic. So, we librarians 
supplement it with subject headings. And tWs is the way we can 
get some idea of the scope of Negro material, or rather materials 
on Negroes, in Widener Library. With references and cross-ref- 
erences, one can round up the major segments of such material in 
the library. But we cannot ever make an inventory of all works 
by Negroes, for I am afraid that half of the time no one, the spe- 
cialist in book selection, the cataloguer, nor indeed the reader, 
really knows the color of the author, and little does he care! Any- 
way, as far as we are concerned, that’s not the problem. However, 
we do have problems with our beautifully integrated scheme 
nonetheless: 

1. No classification is perfect, either in principle or in prac- 
tice, and therefore there are always the vexing inconsisten- 
cies here and there, and sometimes they seem to be every- 
where. 

2. The subject headings we resort to are limited to the Central 
Collection of the College Library and there is no union 
subject catalogue for the entire University; hence there is 
always that gnawing feeling of inadequacy in reference 
coverage. 

3. Our lovely logic of total integration is, as said earlier, full of 
exceptions. I am not referring to decentralization by de- 
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partmental libraries and professional schools, rather, I am 
talking about the trend towards special collections within the 
central collection of the College Library. 

For some years now, we have debated the pros and cons ot 
special area study libraries — Middle East, East Asia, Russian 
Studies; or special subject collections — Economic Development 
Population, Trade Union Movement; or specie! function or special 
format collections - maps, and recently, government documents 
Most of the time I tend to argue against this trend, especially it 
it means a “cozy” self-contained unit physically isolated from .he 
major collections of the library. Such units (if they do half-suc- 
ceed in their mission of specialized service) often create a sense 
of pseudo self-sufuciency and this inadvertently prevents readers 
from discovering richer fields and wider horizons. But, I shall not 
have time to discuss this with you today even though it one of 
my pet .opics. Instead, I am here to conclude with a confession: 
for with all that I have just said about the integration of matenal 
based on subject-content rather than format, etc., we at Harvar 
recently decided to set up a special Document Division, and I 
have been assigned the task to do it. The reasons for such a Divi- 
sion'^ The same threefold motive I stated at the oupet of my 
talk: To encourage concentrated acquisition, to facilitate better 
organization and maintenance, and to provide more efficient ref- 
erence — that “Tender Loving Care” again. 

I should like to conclude by saying that there is a time and 
place for everything, and there is undoubtedly a need for special 
Negro collections here and now. It is only right that great umver- 
sities like Atlanta University should furnish the necessary leader- 
ship. Special Negro collections may not be either necessary or 
desirable at Harvard — as much as we are interested in mmn- 
taining a strong collection in this field - but such special collec- 
tions certainly have their place in the research libraries. It is 
therefore fortunate that universities like Atlanta and Howard 
are giving us the needed leadership. Perhaps I should add jusi 
one more word concernimg the advantages of special collections: 
they tend to attract support and stimulate research. And m t e 
study of Negro history, we need both, very much. 
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Second Session 



9:00 A. M. Friday, October 22, 1965. Georgia Williams 
BrawLy Lounge, Kresge Hall, Clark College 

Presiding: Almeta E. Gould 

Manuscripts by virtue of the diversity of their nature, present 
many problems. Their processing and organization are not paral- 
lel to any other library materials because no two manuscripts are 
exactly alike. Each has characteristics that make it a truly dis- 
tinctive item. Minute details must be observed and noted if these 
documents are to serve research. 

Re Tdless of the value of the collection, it still requires an 
adequate system of organization. These materials may as well not 
exist if interested scholars do not know where they are. It becomes 
apparent then that after the collections are organized, some meth- 
od of communication is necessary to publicize the holdings. The 
purpose of this morning session is to provide guidelines for an 
organization of manuscript collections and to learn some of the 
facts about the National Union Catalog of Manuscript Collections 
in terms of its purpose and scope. 

We are very fortunate in having two participants who are ex- 
perts in their respective fields. Speaking first is Dr. Mattie Russell, 
Curator of Manuscripts at Duke University. Miss Russell is a na- 
tive Mississipian. She received the Bachelor of Arts and the Master 
of Arts degrees in the field of history at the University of Missis- 
sippi. She was awarded the Ph.D degree at Duke University. She 
has had extensive er.pciience in the teaching of history in Mis- 
sissippi high schools as well as at Morris Hill College at Morris 
Hill, North Carolina. For four years Miss Russell served as Assist- 
ant Curator of Manuscripts at Duke University Library and since 
1952 she has been Curator. Scholars have high regard for the or- 
ganization of the Duke University Manuscript Collection. 

Mrs. Custer is a native of Oklahoma She holds a degree from 
the University of California in Los Angeles, with a major in 
American history and a certificate in librarianship from the Uni- 
versity of California at Berkeley. She has had varied library and 
library-related experiences. She served as a cataloger at Clare- 





mont Colleges in California. She was the first archivist at the De- 
troit Institute of Art and organized the program of Archives of 
America, a project of nationwide concern that is housed in the In- 
stitute. She has served as a research worker and indexer of 
“Lincoln Day-by-Day,” the major project of the U.S. Lincoln 
Sesquicentennial Commission. For a brief period she worked as 
an editor on the staff of the Presidential Papers program at the 
Library of Congress. Since 1963 Mrs. Custer has been editor and 
indexer of the National Union Catalog of Manuscript Collections. 
She is also Head of the Manuscript Section of the Descriptive 
Cataloging Division of the Library of Congress which has primary 
responsibility for the NCCMC. 



* 
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Organization of Materials Within the Library 

Mattie Russell 

The program indicates that I am to speak on the organization 
of materials within the library. For fear that I might be asked 
certain technical questions, such as how to determine whether or 
not a periodical in the form of a newspaper should go to the 
periodical or the newspaper division, should this type of publica- 
tion be considered a serial or a single entry, or should a volume of 
this description be classified as a document, may I say that I am 
not a “trained librarian,” in the accepted sense of the phrase. In- 
stead, I am one of those mavericks who started working in a uni- 
versity library as a graduate student. I became so fascinated with 
the work or the institution, or both, that I could never bring 
myself to return to teaching. 

Today we often hear concern expressed over the passing of 
individualism, but do not be fearful of its dying in this generation. 
As some of you know, individualism is rampant in the field of 
library service. Even though much has been accomplished in 
standardizing library procedures, they continue to differ from 
place to place. The standardization that has developed has saved 
untold time, money, and effort for both librarians and users of 
libraries. There will, however, always be factors, some of them 
human, which will prevent any two libraries from operating ex- 
actly alike. Imagine two such homes! 

The scope of organizational patterns and procedures in other 
libraries is so wide that I shall not attempt to give even a general 
survey of them. If I had had time to prepare a questionnaire to 
send to the heads of major libraries of the country, and if a 
large percentage of them had replied, then this paper would have 
more claim to authoritativeness. But even if I had had the time, 
I daresay I might not have had the courage to burden overworked 
librarians with tne type of request that I myself hate most to re- 
ceive. I apologize for subjecting fellow professionals to another 
testimonial on how “we do things,” but I shall concentrate on the 
libraries of Duke University. In explaining the organization of 
library materials and some of our problems at Duke, I hope 
to give a representative, if not a comprehensive view of such 
matters for all the larger libraries. 
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First, may I outline briefly the structure of the libra^ system 
at Duke and then speak about tue organization of materials with- 
in the libraries, giving more attention to manuscripts than to any 
other materials, since I work with them. 

When Trinity College became Duke University during the latter 
part of the 1920’s, two campuses evolved, one for the Woman’s 
College and the other, about a mile to the west, for undergraduate 
men and the graduate and professionals schools. For the sake of 
brevity we often refer to the campuses as East and West, and in 
library matters as well as in many other things, the twain do 
meet, Mr. Kipling notwithstanding. 

The General, or West Campus Library is what the name im- 
plies; it concentrates largely on materials in the humanities and 
the social sciences. When the addition to the General Library, 
which I shall refer to at times as the Duke Library, or just the 
Library, is completed, much of the present building will become 
an undergraduate library. The holdings of the two divisions, 
though, will be readily available to all. 

The Woman’s College has its own library, as do four schools 
and five departments. Although aimed largely at the needs of 
undergraduates, the Woman’s College Library also specializes in 
materials for the Department of Aesthetics and Art and the De- 
partment of Music, since those departments are on that campus. 

The University Librarian directs all the libraries except those 
of the Schools of Law and Medicine. They are supported by the 
budgets of their respective schools and have their own librarians. 
The University Librarian serves as an advisor to these libraries, 
and they operate under a general policy for the whole University. 
The union catalog in the General Library lists the printed hold- 
ings of all the libraries on the two campuses. As part of the coop- 
erative program between Duke and the University of North 
Carolina, each university has a copy of the other’s author catalog. 

The first materials I shall mention specifically are those that 
might be called the stepchildren of the Library. We recognize 
their worth, in fact some are without peer, and we are fond of 
them, but they are not numerous enough to be set up in a separate 
department. For that reason they have to be given house room 
with other holdings with which, in some cases, they have little or 



no kinship. These materials include: Pamphlets; maps; broad- 
sides, other than those retained in manuscript collections; paint- 
ings, sculpture, prints, engravings, and photographs; popular sheet 
music of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries (the collection 
used by the Music Department is a teaching collection); and 
memorabilia. The Library has not encouraged people to give 
memorabilia because it does not have a museum section. Despite 
the lack of encouragement, however, friends have given a variety 
of things ranging from saddle bags to samurai swords. Many of 
the memorabilia are kept in a vault, and oh, how intriguing is a 
vault! Some of its contents may be no more worthy of preservation 
than Mr. James B. Duke’s necktie, but the mere mention of a 
vault arouses people’s curiosity. In the days when many of the 
manuscripts in the Southern Historical Collection at the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina were kept in a very large vault, I always 
felt that whenever researchers came from over there and spoke of 
that vault, they thought either our manuscripts were not as valu- 
able as our neighbor’s or we were a bit careless to keep ours in 
ordinary rooms. 

As a consequence of there being no special collections depart- 
ment in the Library, for many years the Manuscript Department 
served as a catchall. Eventually it got rid of a group of maps by 
transferring them to the Documents Division, where the U.S. 
Army maps are kept. The Rare Book Curator transferred the 
broadside collection to his department, but we still have the pic- 
tures and sheet music. Actually most of the pictures are engravings 
and photographs of individuals and family groups that came with 
manuscript collections and should stay in the department. A case 
in point is the collection of General Robert L. Eichelberger, one 
of the leading commanders in the Far East during World War II, 
and the general whose Eighth Army occupied Japan. Along with 
his collection of manuscripts and memorabilia came hundreds of 
wartime and personal photographs, some Japanese prints, a few 
oil paintings, and his bust. 

As long as wall space is available, a library can accommodate 
the portraits of benefactors, presidents, trustees, et al., and busts 
can be placed here and there. We have about run out of wall 
space, but it can always be found for portraits of benefactors, and 
should be. And, I might add, it can cost you if you do not. Trinity 
College lost one of its principal benefactors (he was not one of 
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the Dukes) through disrespectful treatment of his portrait. At the 
front of the magnificent Reference Department in the Duke Li- 
brary hang large portraits of Mr. Washington Duke and his sons, 
Benjamin Newton and James Buchanan. They are sometimes re- 
ferred to irreverently as Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, Mr. James 
B. being the Son, since he gave more money than Mr. Ben, lus 
older brother. Students will be students, you know, and regard- 
less of the gratitude they may feel, staff and faculty like a little 

fun, too. 

Today’s close alliance between scholarship and tec* nology has 
led to a multiplicity of new types of library materials and ma- 
chines for their production, reproduction, and use. The repro- 
graphic machines now make microfilm, microfiche, microrec- 
ords, photostats, photoprints, Reader-Printer and Xerox copies, 
and a variety of other wet and dry process copies. I am told that 
the dry process is in the ascendancy at Duke. Remember I am 
talking about copying machines, not social life! All micro-type 
reproductions, tapes, recordings, slides, and movies are useless 
without audio-visual equipment. Someday there will probably 
have to be smell equipment for movies. I once heard a former 
diplomat say that odor was an all-important element missing from 

movies of the Far East. 

Most of the audio-visual equipment and materials are held in 
the departments of the University where they are used. In the 
new building there will be an audio-visual section to supplement 
departmental holdings, and to make general holdings more readily 
available. 

Perhaps most, if not all, the larger libraries will ultimately in- 
stall computers to save time and space, especially in the areas of 
bibliography, ordering of materials, and cataloging. If the Library 
of Congress is able to implement the thinking of the most advanced 
librarians in this country, all the National Union Catalog will be 
recorded by author, title, and subject on tape. Either the tape wiU 
be distributed, or the data recorded on it sent by wire to those 
libraries having compatible machines to print out from the com- 
puter tape. How far I have led you into the jungle of mechanical 
monsters! It is time to retreat to safer and more familiar ground 
by recommending, if you have not already read them, two of the 
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most recent articles on computers in libraries. These articles, one 
pro and one con, are in the October, 1965 issue of the American 
Library Association Bulletin and the September, 1965, issue of 
College and Research Libraries. 

Having likened certain library materials to stepchildren, per- 
haps I should liken certain others collectively to stepmothers, since 
more often than not they have received no more attention and 
care than traditionally has been the lot of stepmothers. I am 
speaking cf the archives of schools, that is, the records of their 
own origins and functions. There have been, we know, notable 
exceptions to the usual treatment of stepmothers, and there are 
exceptions among universities and colleges in the treatment of 
their archives. Unfortunately, Duke does not rate very high 
among this group. It has an archival program, but it is far from 
what it should be. 

In some university libraries the archives are a regular division 
of the manuscript department, but a separate section has been 
planned for them in our new building. An archivist will be em- 
ployed not only to have charge of them but also to collect them 
from all areas of Duke University. Meanwhile the Manuscript 
Department serves as a temporary repository for all the archives 
other than the official publications of the University Administra- 
tion and student organizations, which constitute an archival col- 
lection in the Rare Book Department. We even have a few death 
masks of deceased Medical School faculty. Since we are to keep 
the archives only temporarily, and we have far more work with 
our regular holdings than we can get done, we make no attempt to 
catalog them. We do accession them in order to keep track of 
tliem; that is, all but the more fugitive material such as programs 
and announcements that arrive as individual items. Those we just 
store, hoping there will be no calls for them; but, of course, there 
are. 

The last materials I shall mention before moving on to manu- 
scripts are those ' " g acquired to support the Commonwealth 
Studies Center at . This Center was established in 1955 with 
Carnegie funds to ei ibrace all the former British colonies, terri- 
tories, and mandates. In 1961 a subdivision on Indian Studies 
was started, and a subdivision on African Studies is getting imder 
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way. The Library has greatly intensified its collecting in the 
areas covered by these studies, but the materials are scattered 
among the other library holdings according to their classification. 

With an apology to Mrs. Dorothy Porter for infringing upon 
her subject of this evening, and to all of you for digressing from 
my subject, I wish to speak a few minutes about collecting manu- 
scripts. 

Our holdings on the status of the Negro in Colonial America 
and the United States are particularly strong. We continue to 
add as much material as possible about the Negro and the Qyil 
Rights Movement. Knowing how the archives of the Socialist 
Party of America, which we have for the period from 1900 down 
into the Sixties, appeal to graduate students as a source for thesis 
topics, I feel confident in assuming that for the foreseeable future 
countless students, not only in American history but also in other 
fields, will be particularly interested in the Negro and the Civil 
Rights Movement, and their impact on American civilization. 

Through the years I have been told a number of distressing 
stories about the destruction of manuscripts. Biographies remain 
unwritten or thin in spots, decisions forgotten, and events obscure 
beci 'e papers have been destroyed by accident, carelessness, or 
design. Most people who create papers worth saving are still 
ignorant of the importance of saving them, whether they are per- 
sonal, professional or business. 

The most frightening story about the narrow escape of papers 
that I have ever heard concerns the original portion of our So- 
cialist Party Collection. This portion runs to around 100,000 
items, and has proved invaluable to researchers. The papers were 
actually retrieved, so we have been told on good authority, on the 
way to the incinerator after they had been cleared out of the 
headquarters of the Party. Eventually they were sold to the Duke 
Library, and ever since that purchase the Party has been sending 
us its inactive files. 

Faculty interest is all important in building any area of a li- 
brary. The three leading manuscript repositories in the Carolinas, 
outside the state archives, came into existence through the interest 
of a few historians m collecting and preserving historical materials. 
I am speaking of the departments at Duke, the University of 
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North Carolina, and the South Caroliniana Library at the Uni- 
versity of South Carolina. Through the years the efforts of a few 
Duke faculty members, especially in the History and English 
departments, to build up the Manuscript Department have been 
of incalculable value. 

The greatest need of Duke Library other than more space, 
which we expect to have by 1968, is additional endowment. The 
income from our lagest endowment fund, and certainly not a 
large one by contemporary standards, may be used only for buy- 
ing Southern Americana. The director of that fund is the otticial 
agent of the University for collecting Southern manuscripts, and 
in the matter of manuscripts we are still concentrating largely on 
the South. Other American and foreign manuscripts (most of the 
foreign ones are British) are acquired through various channels, 
often upon the recommendation of a professor. 

Gifts of manuscripts are made to the Department both directly 
and indirectly. It does not matter how they come as long as the 
avenue is honorable and legal. One needs to be certain, if possible, 
that the sale or gift of a collection is made in good faith. In our 
accession records we state the source, date, and terms of each 
acquisition. In a few cases people have complained that a member 
of their family had sold us a collection to which they also had 
a claim but had not been consulted about its disposition. Fortu- 
nately, thus far no suit has resulted from this sort of dissatisfaction. 
Another factor to be considered in neogitating for papers of peo- 
ple like Washington and Lincoln — if you are rich enough to do 
so; we are not — is whether they are forgeries. It is also possible 
to run into a dealer who tries to make a shady deal, but this has 
been a rare experience with us. 

Collecting manuscripts is an occupation that brings thrills as 
well as disappointments, and often involves dirty, hard, physical 
labor. Personal papers are likely to be in an attic, a basement, or 
an outhouse, not one of which is usually kept like a parlor. The 
collector should be knowledgeable and enthusiastic about history, 
be willing to spend a lot of time on the road, and be an able 
salesman without the need or desire for the income of an able 
salesman. 

We make it a practice not to buy twentieth century papers, but. 
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for two reasons, depend upon our powers of persuasion to get 
these. Papers of recent vintage tend to be very bulky, and it is 
difficult to place a monetary value on them. Secondly, the amount 
we spend for manuscripts is so limited that we feel it should be 
reserved for older and more scarce papers. The cost of manu- 
scripts of prominent literary and political figur?s is often pro- 
hibitively expensive for anyone other than a wealthy private col- 
lector. There are few guides other than one’s own experience for 
determining what should be paid for manuscripts encountered 
outside dealers’ catalogs. For that reason a collector should have, 
along with the other qualifications I have listed, the instincts of a 
horse trader. Manuscripts listed in catalogs one naturally takes 
or leaves at the dealer’s price; mostly we leave them. 

In some libraries manuscripts are in a department of special 
collections. At Duke the main collection of manuscripts, number- 
ing approximately four million, constitutes a separate department. 
In the organizational framework of the Library that Department 
enjoys the advantageous position of being directly under the 
Head Librarian. The Walt Whitman Papers have their own room 
in the Rare Book Department, and the Medieval and Renais- 
sance manuscripts are kept there also. They are mostly codices, 
and bear more relationship to certain printed texts in that De- 
partment than to any other materials in the Library. The Josiah 
C. Trent Collection in the History of Medicine in the Medical 
Center Library contains manuscripts of noted physici^s and 
scientists as well as rare printed works. Long ago librarians be- 
came wary of the hazards of setting up special collections. We 
heard this point discussed yesterday. I feel that it must be recog- 
nized that at times this game is still worth the candle. 

The Manuscript Department has bibliographical control over 
all manuscripts outside the Department. The Whitman Papers 
have been printed in a well-indexed volume, so for that Collec- 
tion we have only a listing in our Main-Entry File. For all other 
manuscripts outside our jurisdiction we have duplicate catalog 

cards. 

The processing and cataloging of manuscripts has not been 
standardized. Each repository has its own methods. Researchers 
traveling over the country visiting various repositories naturally 
learn of these differences and often comment on them. They 
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find catalogs that are quite detailed and others that do little more 
than list collections. Frequently the catalogs provide adequate con- 
trol over some collections and not over others. Even as detailed as 
our catalog is, it is not uniform in quality for every collection. 
Some have hoped that the publication of a national union catalog 
of manuscripts would lead to a universally accepted method of 
cataloging them. It may, but I doubt it. 

The cataloging of a collection is closely tied to the arrange- 
ment of the papers within it. Most collections have a basic simi- 
larity, but sometimes they have unique features which make it 
necessary to arrange them differently, at least in part. We make 
as few exceptions in our system as possible, because exceptions 
complicate the catalog and tax the memory. 

A typical collection of papers falls, more or less, into this 
pattern. It contains correspondence; legal papers such as deeds, 
wills, contracts and promissory notes; bills and receipts; writings 
such as school essays and addresses, and, in the case of a literary 
figure, possibly poems, short stories and novels; miscellany; clip- 
pings; other printed matter in the form of broadsides and pam- 
phlets and volumes. The volumes may consist of diaries, account 
books of various kinds, scrapbooks, letter books, church records 
or other types of volumes. The letters we arrange strictly chrono- 
logically since we catalog them as we do (this I shall elaborate 
upon later), and usually but certainly not always, they are the 
most significant part of a collection. In some repositories letters 
are arranged alphabetically, both the incoming and outgoing 
letters of an individual being filed together. The other papers of a 
collection we arrange chronologically within their categories, ex- 
cept that the bills and receipts, if they are rather numerous, are 
thrown together by decades. We do this because receipts are 
usually on small slips of paper and, therefore, become disarranged 
easily; and they, as well as bills, are seldom used extensively. 

Our most memorable experience in processing a dirty and bad- 
ly damaged collection was in making usable a tremendous col- 
lection of records of a Charleston, South Carolina, law firm dating 
back to the 1830’s. The collection had been stored in a carriage 
house for many years. A hurricane had blown away part of tlii 
roof, and so much dirt had accumulated on the papers that even 
after they reached us they had to be cleaned in the back yard. 
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LuckUy most of the loose papers were encased in heavy regal 
envelopes which gave them some protection. Nevertheless, water, 
mice, and sflver fish had taken a terrible toll of the loose papers 
as well as of the volumes. 

While I am talking about the grimy side of my work, I shall 
warn that the prime qualifications for operating a manuscript 
department include more than being trained in history 
brarianship. You need plenty of brawn, for you will often find 
yourself being both stevedore and charwoman. There is continual 
’ mdUng of collections, and it is a rare group of papers that does 
iiot need some cleaning and mending. Do not think you wou 
be able to delegate all such chores all the time, even if you were 

inclined to do so. 

To speak further about standardizing the cataloging of manu- 
scripts, I might add that we would never think of discarding cer- 
tain features of our catalog on which almost thirty-five years of 
labor has been expended in order to conform to a more stream- 
lined system. We know how useful such a detailed catalog is to 
researchers and to us in semcing papers. We know only too well 
how slow and tedious it is to catalog as we do, and we sympathize 
with all who have too limited a staff to do it. Our Department is 
understaffed, too, but not as much so as some other places. We 
cannot think of cataloging the large, contemporary coUections as 
thoroughly as we do the older and smaller ones, but as long as we 
can afford to, we hope to continue as we have on these. 

Ahhough I consider it doubtful that manuscript catalogmg vrill 
ever be standardized to the extent that book cataloging is, I do 
think that with the increased emphasis on the use of manuscripts 
in historical writing and the development of the archival profes- 
sion, of which manuscript librarianship is an important adjunct, 
there will evolve a much more nearly uniform system than now 
exists. Especially is tliis likely to develop in handling volummous 
modem collections in order to arrange them chronologically. Their 
persistence and the experience of trying to cope with several 
large, modem collections that have come to us in a state of dis- 
order, have convinced us that we must follow more closely the 
archival principle of provenance whenever it is possible to do so. 
Tins principle, to quote Dr. Theodore R. Schellenberg, holds that 
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records should be preserved in the “order given them by their 
creators.” We are also being forced to learn more about schedules 
created by records managers for the destruction of records that 
have outlived their usefulness. Twentieth-century collections can 
fill a department in a huny, and one is ever faced with the enor- 
mous cost of building and expanding libraries. 

Our catalog consists of a Main-Entry File, a Bound-Volume 
File, which is partly an extension of the Main-Entry File, and Au- 
tograph, Subject, and Geographic Files. Occasionally someone 
asks if we have a Period File. Since we catalog in great detail, we 
do not feel that enough use would be made of a Period File to 
justify it. 

The Main-Entry File carries a title card for each collection, fol- 
lowed by a sketch, also on cards, oi the contents of that collection. 
Some repositories prefer loose-leaf notebooks, to cards for this 
file. Most of our titles are names of people, since most of the col- 
lections are the papers of an individual or of himself and his fam- 
ily. If, however, a collection is comprised of the records of an or- 
ganization or a county, the name of that organization or county 
is given as its title. 

The Autograph File lists all the letters, post cards, telegrams, 
military orders, literary works, etc., written or signed by promi- 
nent people who appear in the collections. This file is invaluable, 
as many of the inquiries we receive are phrased in tliis manner: 
Do you have any letters of so-and-so? If the inquiry comes by 
mail, it usually goes on to request photographic copies of such 
letters. By consulting the Autograph File one can find immediately 
all the communications, say, of General Robert E. Lee, no matter 
in whose collection they may appear. We well know that tnis is 
an expensive system of cataloging since it is time consuming; but 
we also know that going through our collections a second time to 
ferret out the individual communications of General Lee might 
take as long as/or longer than it did to list them in the first place, 
and almost inevitably some would be overlooked, for we have 
many of them. It is as true of manuscripts as of other library ma- 
terials, the more control the catalog has over them, the more use- 
ful they are. 

In the Subject File are listed all persons, organizations, institu- 
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tions, events, places and just things, such as ships, that are men- 
tioned in manuscripts if they are important and enough has been 
said about them to warrant it. 

The Geographic File records collections according to the geo- 
graphic location assigned to them. 

Our filing system involves both horizontal and vertical fUiiig- 
We prefer horizontal filing for the older papers, but the modem 
ones that reach us already filed vertically are usually left tnat 
way In some repositories the volumes and containers of unbound 
papers constituting a coUection are shelved together, but to save 
space we separate the larger volumes from the other papers. 

In the past, manuscript departments in university libraries have 
been developed mainly to provide research materials for profes- 
sors and graduate students; but at Duke the professors are now 
stressing research by undergraduates in original source materials, 
and that leads many of them to use manuscripts. In at least three 
of the more noted private libraries only those persons regarded as 
mature scholars are permitted to use the holdings. Since we are 
part of a University we cannot be so exclusive. We are becommg 
deeply concerned, however, over the wear and tear on our manu- 
scripts due to their, increased use. We do not permit papers to 
circulate outside the Department, and eventually we ifiay be 
forced to change our policy of making available any ongmal, un- 
restricted mate'rial to anybody who comes along. If we tned to 
evaluate res^rchers on the basis of their intellectual matunty, 
we would be in a difficult position, for in most cases the older 
ones who^come in lookmg for records of their ancestors or local 
history^data are not as advanced in scholarship as the average 

Duke undergraduate. 

/ 

Zeal for preserving the historical record has led me to use part 
of my time for speaking on the organization of library materials 
for talking about collecting manuscripts. The first consideration 
in the development of a library is the acquisition of materials; 
their organization, though very important, is a secondary factor. 
It is as true of the humanities as it is of the sciences that new 
knowledge comes from only two sources; creative thought and 
research. The only research laboratory for the humanist, save 
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life itself, is the library, and for that reason it is doubly important 
to him. In this age when he is so sadly neglected for the scientist, 
the humanist, as William Faulkner said of every individual, needs 
all the help he can get. 

Siimmary of Discussion Period: 

Some librarians do not maintain special collections and have 
only a few valuable items. Would it be better to deposit these ma- 
terials in a large library, if we are assured that we may obtain 
copies? 

We need to keep some things and publicize them in order to 
bring attention to our own libraries. However, researchers do 
tend to go to large centers and they do miss valuable information 
that is in smaller collections. 

We do not have communication. There are many items in our 
libraries that scholars may not be aware of. Examples given 
were the Bruce papers at Howard, some Booker T. Washington 
letters at Duke, some James Weldon Johnson letters at Atlanta 
University. 

The importance of collecting and preserving “every scrap of 
paper” about our own institutions was emphasized. Our college 
and university archives need to be developed. 

Public librarians should tell patrons how important it is to 
give their papers to a library. Minutes of local clubs and organi- 
zations are valuable and should be collected even when there are 
neither facilities nor funds for them. It may be possible to obtain 
funds later, or to transfer items to larger centers. 

All librarians should have the interest of the profession at 
heart and look for materials even if they are not developing col- 
lections of their own. For instance, Mrs. Annie McPheeters has 
prepared an index^ which should be duplicated for other key 
cities. Miss Ethel Fair preserved a segment of history and made 
it available to scholars by collecting clippings on the integration 
of public schools in the Soutli and putting them in four scrap- 
books. She wrote an interesting introduction and Miss Lcontine 



i.^nie W. McPheeters, Negro Progress In Atlanta, Georgia, 1950-1960 (Atlanta: West 
Hunter Branch, Atlanta Public Library, 1964), SSlp. 



Carroll and her students prepared indexes to them. ^ 

S oan make a personal contribution to the preservation of 

historical materials. 

A committee from this Institute should approach tte “mbra 
o4e Sciarion for the Study of Negro Life and M ^ 
ask for permission -to pubUcize library holdmgs m the Journal 
tmrrmiory and the Negro History BuUetin. Jere is a sec- 
tion for this in the Journa l; perhaps it could be expanded. 

Carter Woodson began the movement to collect, ^ 

pubUcize material by and about the Negro. We niust J ^ 
fradition and not depend entirely upon 
many new ways of preserving matenals. We e g 
and look around and see what we have. Many people who know 
1 Msmi^r advanced in age. We should interview them and 

solicit their papers. 

Photographs are important items. However, care shrald ^e 
taken to identify them. Many cannot be used, because e su - 

jects are unknown. 

The Savannah State CoUege has 49 micro reels of the Savanmh 

Tribune, the oldest Negro newspaper “ york 

The library staff has started an mdex to ib 

Times as a guide. They expect to complete it m three years. 

Issues for 1917 &re inissiiig* 

We need to describe holdings in the South pertammg to the 
Negro as Downs^ described holdings in Southern hbranes. 

Some Ubraries have materials that me now out-of-pmt and 
unavailable to Ubrarians that are currently attempting o 
SSons It would be helpful if they would compde and *s- 
tribute descriptive lists of their hoidings for use as seiection ai . 

A mwiovraohv of the holdings in s'i^eral Ubraries that are by 
and aboSmas Ciarkson isiing prepared by Mrs. GayneUe 

Barksdale at Atlanta Uni versity. 

A bibUography of Negro authors islo be published by Mrs. 
Dorothy Potter and her staff at Howard Umversity. 

■>/ 

tion, 1938), 370p. 
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We need to have a keener knowledge of what the scholar is 
seeking. Then we should search our libraries and publicize what 
we have. 



A warning against discarding the wrong items was given. Du- 
plicates in one library may be unavailable to other libraries. Li- 
brarians were advised to seek expert guidance before discarding 
materials. 



It was suggested that a group of five or six individuals get to- 
gether before the Institute adjourned to form a committee and 
discuss applying for financial aid to execute some of the projects 
mentioned. 

We must not duplicate services that are already available to 
us. For instance, the Southern Education Reporting Service pro- 
vides copies of thousands of clippings in “Facts on Film” and 
these are indexed. We should be aware of opportunities to save 
time and money. 
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Cooperative Reporting and Cataloging as Exhibited in 
the Program of the National Union Catalog of 

Manuscript Collections at the Library of Congress 

-Arlinc Oister 

The National Union Catalog of Manuscript Collections serves 
both librarians and scholars; the Catalog is the medium through 
which librarians and curators lead scholars to the material they 
have carefully acquired and stored. I have three objectives: (1) 
to tell you how this cooperative cataloging program operates, 
(2) to suggest how it might be applied to a program of this In- 
stitute, and (3) to solicit reports of manuscript collections from 
any of you who have not yet participated in the program. 

Scholars and librarians recognized many years ago the need 
of a central listing and guide to the manuscript resources of the 
country. Several committees worked actively toward establishing 
such a center and finally succeeded in the fall of 1958 in having 
funds provided by the Council on Library Resources, Inc. A 
Manuscripts Section was organized within the Descriptive Cata- 
loging Division of the Library of Congress to conduct a coopera- 
tive program to catalog and publicize the manuscript holdings of 
American repositories. 

The program began its work more easily than might have been 
expected because of the work finished several years earlier by 
the Library’s Committee on Manuscripts Cataloging. Anticipat- 
ing requirements for a uniform style of the description of manu- 
script collections, this Committee, composed of selected members 
of the Library staff with the assistance of advisory councilors 
from the National Archives and elsewhere, issued in September 
1954, after some fifty meetings and countless drafts, the Rules for 
Descriptive Cataloging in the Library of Congress . . . Preprint of 
the Rules for Collections of Manuscripts. These rules still guide the 
catalogers in the Manuscripts Section although they are being re- 
phrased and revised slightly for incorporation in the new ALA 
Catalog Code to be published in iate 1966. 

The Manuscripts Section under its first head, Lester K. Bom, 
began immediately to solicit information about manuscript col- 
lections in public and quasi-public repositories; that is, libraries, 
historical societies, museums, and the like, which regularly admit 
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research scholars. Since the plan and the funds available provided 
that the staff at the Library of Congress prepare catalog entries 
from information supplied by the holding repositories, one of the 
first steps was to devise a questionnaire (hereinafter called a 
data sheet) to assist the repositories in supplying pertinent infor- 
mation. The data sheet with twenty-two questions on four pages 
Was widely distributed and reports of manuscript collections be- - 
gan and continue to flow into the Section. (In 1963 the data sheet 
information was condensed to eleven questions on two sides of 
a sheet of paper). 

The program is truly cooperative. The librarians working with 
manuscript collections in repositories, in many instances, learn 
about their manuscripts as they examine them to complete the 
data sheets* 'he Library of Congress staff prepares a formal cata- 
log entry from the information it receives, prints 3x5 cards and 
provides the contributing repository with twenty complimentary 
copies. 

The NUCMC Staff does not evaluate the collections on which 
it receives reports. It accepts all reports of collections that meet 
the specifications established by the various policy committees 
governing the program. 

Many people, when asked about manuscripts, seem to think 
first of the Medieval and Renaissance manuscripts written by 
hand before the invention and widespread use of printing or, 
second, of the articles, papers, or drafts of material prepared 
either for publication or to be read at meetings. They are less 
likely to think of letters, diaries, notes, minutes, financial records, 
membership rolls, business and church records, and the like, as 
manuscripts. 

Because of the misconceptions and the pioneering aspects of 
the program, the staff found it necessary to establish definitions 
and disseminate more detailed information regarding reporting 
than had appeared in the original announcements. The Rules 
were too complicated for overworked curators who were for the 
most part non-librarians and although the data sheet was precise 
in stating the points to be covered, it did not define manuscripts, 
minimum sizes for collections, or state other basic concepts. Again 
the committees went to work and Information Circular No. 1 de- 
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fining manuscripts was followed some years later by No. 2 de- 
fining manuscript collections. Several more Information Circu- 
lars are in preparation including one with instructions for com- 
pleting the data sheet. 

The committees and sponsors realized that the program would 
never make headway if it were planned to catalog the millions- of 
single items in American repositories; thus the National Union 
Catalog of Manuscript Collections’ scope was shown in the title. 
The planning policy established that collections should have unity; 
that is, be written by or naturally accumulated by or around a 
person, a family, business firm, church, club or the like. Informa- 
tion Circular No. 2 arbitrarily selected fifty items, or one foot of 
material, as the minimum size of a collection eligible to be re- 
ported unless the repository justified the importance of a collec- 
tion of smaller size. In the Circular it is suggested that small 
groups and single items be combined for reporting purposes. This 
has been done very successfully by large repositories for residual 
material and by small repositories for their total manuscript 
holdings. 

Tu rnin g to the second part of the NUCMC program; that is, 
to make the information gathered readily available to scholars, 
the Section prepares the catalog entries with comprehensive in- 
dexes and publishes them in book form. To date, descriptions of 
14^374 manuscript collections have been published in three vol- 
umes. Each volume title carries the years in which the entries 
were prepared: 1959-61, 1962, 1963-64. Now in preparation is 
the fourth volume, 1965, and the current plan is to publish vol- 
umes annually covering about 2000 entries each year. The second 
catalog, 1962, has a separately bound cumulated index, covering 
the material in the first two catalogs. The third issue, 1963-64, 
has a self-contained index which will be repeated and augmented 
with the 1965 references. Since the only approach to the descrip- 
tive entries is through the indexes, the Section intends to cumulate 
indexes as frequently as possible. 

Each description of a manuscript collection is indexed in as 
great depth as possible: names of persons and organizations, 
places — both local and state, subjects, topics; and special events 
are brought out in one alphabet. The index is like that of an en- 
cyclopedia or of any book. It uses the most appropriate words and 
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phrases and is not based on a list of subject headings. With ex- 
perience, however, we are building up a pattern, adding defini- 
tions or usages, and generously making either double entries or 
cross references. 

I may have given more detail than you are concerned about 
but I hope that you have been interested in the correlation of 
theory, committee, staff, and instructional work involved in op- 
erating a large-scale cooperative cataloging program in a fairly 
new area. I hope, too, that those of you who have charge of 
manuscript collections will report them to the NUCMC. 

The benefits accruing from preparing reports for inclusion in 
the NUCMC are probably not as easily recognized as those given 
the scholar and research worker who consult the published cata- 
log. It is obvious that the scholar enjoys the privilege of looking 
one place for guidance. He may still have to travel to see the 
manuscripts but from the catalog he knows what material there 
is and he knows where to find it. One research worker told me re- 
cently that letters and documents of the man he was studying 
were located in eleven repositories and that without our catalog 
he would have known of only three. The person responsible for 
manuscripts, however, undoubtedly has pressures of all kinds de- 
manding his attention. He finds it difficult to look ahead to the 
advantages of a cooperative program when he barely has time 
to do the things immediately before him. I shall list a few of the 
points which may not have occurred to him and which reward 
him for the time spent preparing reports for the catalog. 

(1) With our questionnaire (or data sheet) we help the manu- 
script curator to decide the essential elements of descript’on. 
(2) While answering our questions he familianzcb himself with 
his material. (3) We relieve him of the preparation of the formal 
catalog entry and present him with twenty complimentary copies 
of 3x5 cards of each of his entries. (4) He may use them as a 
card catalog, or (5) he may assemble them and print a catalog 
of his own coUections. (6) Altruistically he will find that the ap- 
pearance of his manuscript collections in a national union catalog 
makes his material known outside his community and not only 
enhances its usefulness and value but also that of his repository; 
and (7) the most practical, time-saving, factor is that the printed 
description releases him from repetitious correspondence. 
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Many of these benefits to the individual library or repository 
apply equally to the general benefit. First, I think, the NUCMC 
program is providing a uniform pattern and standard for describ- 
ing manuscript collections. Second, the opportunity to publicize 
holdings nationally is creating more local support for collecting, 
preserving, organizing, and servicing manuscript collections. 
Third, from the information in the catalog, regional or subject 
catalogs can be built. 

We have heard of several re^onal programs: A group in Neva- 
da hopes to form a catalog of manuscript collections held within 
and about the State; the Eleutherian Mills-Hagley Foundation 
in Delaware has begun canvassing repositories within an eighty- 
mile radius to list all economic-business manuscript records; Case 
Institute in Cleveland is now in the planning stages of a similar 
regional program covering technological manuscripts; the Ameri- 
can Institute of Physics has a program to encourage the collec- 
tion, preservation, and publicizing of physics material — and 
so on. 

Some or these projects have foundation money, with budgets 
permitting staff to search and help the local curators describe 
their material — which, by the way, the Library of Congress 
cannot do. The organizers of these programs not only use our 
-catalog to find sources but when they discover additional materi- 
. al, they arrange with the local people to have it reported to 
the NUCMC. 

We hope to give and to receive similar cooperation in any ef- 
forts to gather a record of manuscript collections on any subject 
or discipline, such as the interest this Institute may generate in 
collecting and recording materials by and about the American 
Negro. 

In conclusion, I want to mention two other cooperative pro- 
grams of possible inter st to you, which have a tie-in with the 
NUCMC. 

The first one is called the “National Documentary Sources: 
A Program for their Preservation and Presentation” sponsored 
by the National Historical Publications Commission and con- 
ducted by its staff in the National Archives building in Washing- 
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ton, D. C. Under this program money is provided to help organize 
and microfilm a manuscript collection and to publish a calendar 
or guide to it. 

The second is a new program conducted by the Manuscript 
Division of the Library of Congress: the Center for the Coordina- 
tion of "Foreign Manuscript Copying. Therer are now, and have 
been many projects for copying material (usually about Ameri- 
ca) in libraries and archives abroad. The Center will maintain a 
file of projected copying programs as well as of materials already 
acquired. Both of these programs specify that the collections are 
to be reported in the National Union Catalog of Manuscript Col- 
lections by the repositories holding them. 

Working with materials for the better understanding of our 
nation’s heritage is very rewarding. I shall watch with interest 
the progress of plans developing from the Institute to emphasize 
the invaluable contribution of the Negro to American Life. 

Summary of Discussion Period : 

Why did you decide not to use the Library of Congress subject- 
heading list for NUCMC? 

The NUCMC began as a program to prepare catalog cards 
with main entries, added entries, and subject headings to be in- 
terfiled with cards for books. When, at the end of the first three 
years of cataloging (1959-61) it was decided to publish the cata- 
log in book form, the text entries were arranged by number, and 
additional cards were formed into two indexes: one, a name in- 
dex using the added entries, main entries, and other names given 
in the descriptions; and two, a subject index using the headings 
assigned following the LC subject-heading list. 

When the cards with these headings were brought together, it 
was obvious that the subject headings were inadequate and inap- 
propriate to sv ■* ' as an index, in depth and detail, to collections 
of manuscripts. A book is usually written on a central theme, and 
two or three subject headings cover the content; but a manuscript 
collection covers a variety of topics, events, and places. In addi- 
tion, the LC subject-heading list has certain characteristics that 
constitute a great disadvantage in an index, for example, some 
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subjects are subdivided by place while other subjects are used as 
subdivisions under place. Also names used as subjects are sepa- 
rated from other names. 

Members of the cataloging staff became aware of these prob- 
lems before the volume was published but too late to revise the 
format. The Library administration and the two committees as- 
sisting the staff concluded that the indexing of manuscript collec- 
tions required a different approach and determined to reindex 
the material in the first volume to all names, subjects, events, 
and places as needed and to present them in one alphabet. The 
work of the staff w. realigned, a pattern of indexing was initi- 
ated, the 1959-61 material was reindexed, cumulating it with the 
index to the 1962 catalog. This cumulated index wa<; published 

the second volume of the 1962 catalog. The next issue of the 
catalog (1963-64) continued the new indexing pattern and be- 
gan a new cumulation. The index to the 1965 catalog, in prepara- 
tion, is cumulated with its predecessor, and it is anticipated that 
catalogs will be published annually with cumulating indexes. 

You may be interested to know that the index is typed on 
separate cards, which are mounted and photographed for print- 
ing plates. After publication, the cards are stripped and reused. 
This method enables us to interfile entries, add citation numbers 
to entries, and to produce the catalog inexpensively. 

Is there a plan for cumulating the index? 

Yes, the first volume has its own index. The second one has 
a sepaiate index volume which also includes the index to the 
material in the first volume. The third volume, just published, 
has a self-contained index, but the next volume and those issued 
in the next few years will have indexes cumulating with it. The 
user, now and for the next few years, will need to consult only two 
indexes: the cumulated 1959-61 index and the one in the latest 
volume published. We hope to keep the number of indexes small, 
and perhaps we can at some future time cumulate both the cata- 
log and the indexes. 

Can a standing order be placed for the NUCMC? 

The answer is no. The first two issues were published during 
the years the program was sponsored entirely by the grant from 
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the Coundi on Library Resources, Inc., and they were commis- 
sioned upon the presentation of bids. Two different Srmii pub- 
lish and distribute the first two volumes. The first volume 1959-61 
is obtainable at $9-75 from J. W. Edwards, Publishers, Inc., Ann 
Arbor, Mich., the second (in two volumes) 1962, and cumulated 
index 1959-62 at $13.50 from The Shoe String Press, Inc., Ham- 
den, Conn. However, the fourth volume is published by the Li- 
brary of Congress and it and future issues are available from the ■ 
Card Division, Library of Congress, Washin^on, D. C, which 
does not accept standing orders but sends notices of the publica- 
tion of new volumes. The 1963-64 catalog is priced at $10.00 and 
the 1965 catalog at $15.00. 

Do you make any attempt to screen the value of the reports that 
come in? 

We do examine each report to see that it meets the outline of 
the program, that is, briefly, the material reported must consist 
of manuscripts formed into collections and must be regularly availa- 
able to the public for research. We use editorial judgment, and 
we often refer reports back to the repository with specific ques- 
tions of fact or suggestions for c rganizing reports to meet the pro- 
gram’s policies. 

On what basis do you select the libraries to which you send ques- 
tionnaires? 

We do not “select” libraries. Every public or quasi-public (by 
that I mean privately owned, but open to the public)^ institu- 
tion is urged to participate. If we do *iot send you a soliciting let- 
ter, do not feel that you are excluded. We either have not gotten 
around to you or we have not heard of you, and, if you will send 
reports without waiting to be approached, we should be very 
grateful. 

Please explain the items that one might include. 

There should be fifty or more items in each collection, how- 
ever, fewer than fifty can also be included if justified. An item is 
a letter with any number of pages or attachments, a document, 
a ledger, a minute book, a writing prepared for publication or for 
oral delivery, a diary, or the like, of originals, or ^pies of manu- 
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scripts or typescripts; and a collection may include associated 
printed or near-print materials, and memorabilia. The count of 
items should give only the number of manuscripts, but if the size 
of a collection is ^vcn, in eitlier case the description "^f the 
contents of the collection can summarize the amount of non- 
manuscript material included. 

Sometimes reports of sizes are given in terms of volumes — 
which is not very satisfactory, because many separate items may 
be bound together, or one item, such as a ledger or diary, may be 
in many volumes. We have been forced to assume that one volume 
of letters contains at least fifty letters and have cataloged it as a 
collection. We have accepted as a collection three or more lands 
of records of one organization, for example, minute books, mem- 
bership lists, and account boo^. But we have excluded the diary 
of one person whatever its extent because, according to the library 
definition, it is one item. This policy has caused controversy 
among historians, and we plan to ask the Advisory Committee 
when it meets in November 1965 to discuss this point.* 

How can a repository librarian justify including less than 50 items? 



Information Circular No. 2, which was placed in your kits and 
is availaC'S from our office, ^ves both our definition of manu- 
scripts and of manuscript collections, and it suggests that small 
groups aiid sin^e items be grouped around some unifying topic 
for reporting to the NUCMC. For example, if all the items are 
about the county in which you live, you report it as the county 
collection, give the total size, and describe the essential features; 
the index will pick up all names and subjects in the description. 
To answer your specific question, the circular states that Justifica- 
tion for including small collections should be baseri on such 
grounds as unusual historical importance, research potential, or 
association value. 



Should we report items that have been placed in a library on 
permanent loan? 

If you »hink that there is a likelihood of its being removed, we 
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prefer not to have it reported, because once it appears in the 
printed volume it cannot be erased, and you will continue to be 
questioned about it. When, as occasionally happens, collections 
are transferred, the entry remains in the published volume but 
we drop the index citations to it in the next cumulative index. 

Do you intend to explore the resources in county court houses? 

No, not at present. We exclude archives if they are located 
where one would expect to find them. We include them, however, 
if they are located in some other repository. We include any 
archival material, that is, functional and administrative records, 
if they are mixed with personal and professional manuscripts, as 
seems frequently to be the case, especially in coUege and univer- 
sity archives. 

Librarians in small libraries may feel that they cannot afford to 
buy tools such as the National Union Catalog of Manuscript 

Collections^ 

The> must buy for class use or to supplement assignments. We 
find, however, that we make much greater use of some of these 
sendees than we think, and the expense is justified. Some union 
catalogs are useful in making interiibrary loans, but manuscript 
collections are unique, and requests should not be made to bor- 
row them. Some repositories have facilities for photocopying and 
will supply copies. The chief value of the NUCMC is to show 
what material has been, or k being, collected and where it is lo- 
cated. Until the publication m 1961 of Philip M. Hamer s Guide 
to Archives and Manuscripts in the United States and Canada 
•and jm 1962 of the first volume of the NUCMC, there were no 
central sources of this information. There has, naturally, been 
duplication of effort in collecting material around certain persons, 
subjects, or places, and there probably always will be, but ex- 
amination of the NUCMC will show gaps in collecting which one 
mi^t pursue to advantage, and it will show collections lacking 
gmj til groups and sin^e items. K these scattered items are among 
your holdings, mutually beneficial exchanges mi^t be arranged. 
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Hew can we get materials from other Apartments on the campus? 
We know they are there, but they have not been given to the 
library. 

The president has to give a directive. A committee should be 
formed to see what is on campus — a preliminary survey should 
be made. The history department can help. A small committee 
should formulate the needs and present them to the president. 

Howard University has some well organized procedures and a 
copy of them will be sent upon request. 

What are the regulations for persons or groups who are reluctant 
to have their papers used openly? Would you encourage the re- 
ceipt of such gifts if you promised to restrict their use? 

We think so for the twentieth century collections, because you 
cannot avoid human sensitivity no matter how interested you are 
in scholarship. Sometimes the donor will suggest this. We follow 
the requests of donors. Try to get a time limit and restrict it as 
to publication, not research. We have also had the problem of 
microreproduction representing publication. Draw up a contract 
with the donor, or person representing the family — try to limit 
the contract to one person. People tend to be rather generous in 
allowing scholars to use materials. 

How do we get people in our libraries trained to do this kind of 
work? 

I learned from the ground up. Every repository does the work 
in its own way. We had a student v?*ho served as an intern while 
studying £a a graduate student. We estimated his ability, offered 
him a job, then he went to library school. One cannot know 
enou^ history when working with manuscripts and graduates of 
library schools must learn this. 

There am courses of study for archivists at the College of 
William and Mary, Harvard University, Meredith College, and 
American University. The University of Denver had an institute 
in the summer of 1965. 

Archivists and manuscript librarians are still far apart in their 
procedures for handling materials. 
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Where should tape recordings go? 

In oral history. Columbia University started this program. The 
Policy Committee at Duke has decided that only the written 
transcripts will go in the Manuscript Department. 

Using tapes is a complicated, sophisticated, risky technique. 
There are, however, instances when one may feel justified in re- 
sorting to them. Do not refrain from doing so merely because 
you do not feel prepared to use this techmque. 



Third Session 



2:00 P. M.J Friday, October 22, 1965. Dean Sage IM Audi- 
torium, Atlanta University 

Presiding: Annette Hoage Phinazee 

Mr. Hans Panofeky is curator of Africana at Northwestern 
University. He is participating in some exciting cooperative ef- 
forts to facilitate the acquisition, organization, and promotion J 
African mat.rials. 

Librarians working with collections by and about American 
Negroes have not been as fortunate in procuring large sums of 
money nor in participating in successful cooperative projects as 
curator’s of Africana have been. With Mr. Panofeky’s help and 
your imagination let us conceive of methods for cooperating to 
improve access to our materials. 
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Cooperative Acquisition Effrits in Africana 
Hans E. Pauofskj 

The widespread nature of Afro-Negro relatious, comparable to 
Israeli-Jewish ones, need not be stressed here. It is true that the 
long standing historical relationship between American Negroes 
and Africa have barely begun to be explored, but are not being 
by-passed. See, for example, George Sheppexson*s “Notes on 
Negro American Influences on the Emergence of African Na- 
tionalism.” ^ It can also be mentioned that the opening plenary 
session of the African Studies Association’s meeting in Philadel- 
phia in 1965, is on “Africa and the American Negro in the Mid- 
20th Century.” Together with the African world one should also 
stress the importance of Latin American Studies for the under» 
standing of the American Negro. As regards library matters, the 
Latin-American Cooperative Acquisition Project (LACAP), 
which grew out of the Seminar on the Acquisition of Latin- 
American Library Materials, should be worthy of study. 

African, as well as Negro collections, I believe, are part of the 
rapidly growing bodies of special and area collections, attached 
to arra studies, which are increasingly becoming an outstanding 
feature of present-day research. Librarians and hbrarianship can- 
not help reflecting the new academic situation. As barriers be- 
tween disciplines break down, so do the organization and com- 
partmentalization of information according to academic discip- 
line, in favour of a broader comprehensive arrangement. Area 
collections are indeed both an expediency and a new way of or- 
ganizing knowledge and providing a laboratory and a fresh point 
of view to scholars. 

These collections, that started as an offshoot of limited pur- 
suits or repositories of odd literature, have become a searching 
ground for a cooperative academic activity, grouped around isr 
sues or sets of problems as well as, of course, serving the in- 
^vidual self-contained activity of the scholar. They are the sur- 
est sign that the interests and activity of the scholars today em- 
brace a world that goes beyond the reaches of Westem-European 
civilization. 



**Notes on Negro American Inflnences on the Emergence of African 



lOtorge Shepnerion, “Notes on Nwo Amm^ umu«CM o 
NationaUim, /ofCTtoI of African mstory, I.2 (1960), 299-312. 





The nature of present-day scholarship contribv*tes to the com- 
plication of library services. The specialized preparatioa and the 
infiltration of the methods of science into other disciplines, cal! 
for an increased use of primary materials: document^ recordings, 
surveys, ephemera, archival material, all difficult to acquire and 
to control bibliographically. This together with proliferation of 
material of all kinds, makes it impossible for single-handed insti- 
tutions to go all the way alone. The acquisition of materials, like 
those on Africa and t’ j Negro, that somehow fall outsh’S the 
common commercial routes, must take place throu^ compli- 
cated and scattered procedures tliat defy ordinary channels and 
thus causing wasteful duplication of effort or making the rare ma- 
terial obtained by one institution almost inaccessible to the scat- 
tered, but intense, scholarly interest outside that institution. As 
far as Africana is concerned, it is difficult to reach published 
primary material. The order department may be kept exceedin^y 
busy ordering an item that may already be sitting in someone’s 
attic in the States. 

Incidentally, the use and distribution of standarized question- 
naires to scholars and interested bodies, could possibly retrieve 
a lot of material from private files for reproduction and preserva- 
tion. Such a questionnaire was sent out by the Library of Congress 
to members of the African Studies Associafion (ASA) on behalf 
of the Association. The Africanists were asked about the nature 
of the primary material they had collected in Africa and whether 
they will be willing to have this material microfilmed. While 
some indifferences and occasionally hostility could be seen in the 
failure to return the questionnaire or even in some of the replies, 
this method of collecting and centrally depositing data should be 
pursued further. Other questionnaires soliciting information on 
privately held tape recordings and motion-pictures have also been 
distributed. Reminders to scholars, about to commence field-work, 
of the importance of maldng their documents available for repro- 
duction, might be a better psychological approach. 

To return to African collections, two of the most significant 
ones are parts of collections on the Negro: The New York Public 
Library and Schomburg Collection and the Moorland Foundation 
of Howard University Library. Other important ones are usu^y 
found in universities with strong programs of African studies, 
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such as Northwestern, Boston, and the University of Caiifomia at 
Los Angeles. There are some sixteen programs of A&icait Studies 
awarding to the listing of the Department of State issued k 1964 . 
Libraries in these institutions must first and foremost support 
teaching and research functions of their faculty. Any cooperation 
m the acquisition of materia], which may mahe good sense na- 
tionally, has to be relevant to the local area programs. 

Most libraries ^th African programs probably lack a realistic 
acquisition policy, ^e program, which may support the purchase 
of material only, will usually want to have everything ^thin easy 
reach. Members of the program usually <find it hard to understand 
that processing costs are high and library and university admin. 
istrators are no ^ends of special institutes which must be sup- 
ported by their individual libraries. Perhaps everj^ng is col- 
lected by and. about a certain country that may have research 
value, whatever ^lat means. What about the writings of nationals 
that reside oiiteide their countries of origin? What about the 
writings by Nigeria mathematiciajis which are only of interest to 
other mathematiqians? Acquisition policies are vague. There is 
general agreement that African library collections should not be 
restricted to collecting printed material, but should include mime- 
ographed as well as oral and visual records; not that any African 
collection includes very much besides printed and mimeographed 
matter. If a collection somewhat comparable to the Columbia 
University Oj^ History Project were created for Africana, this 
would have to be a cooperative venture as would be the collecting 
of motion pictures. 

Considering the extreme difficulty in reaching source mafprini^ 
cooperative acquisition is not certainly a beau geste of the • 
branans, but is directed and demanded by the nature and the ex- 
tension of research. We shall stress the co-operation in the acqui- 
sition of primary material and hereby give a description of some 
of the aspects of cooperative acquisition of Africana as carried 
out or envisaged by American libraries. 

First are the two projects sponsored by the Association of Re- 
search Libraries (ARL) and adrninistrated by the Center for 
Research libraries (CRL), the former Midwest Inter-library 
Center: “The Foreign Official Gazettes Project” and the “For- 
eign Newspaper MicrofUm Project” These involve bulky and in- 
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irequently osed types of material produced on poor qu^ty paper 
that ate best microflimed and need only be available m one.-, . 
lending library. 

The New York Public Library films the gazettes that are 
available for sale to other libraries. Many ot them, however, rely 
on the loan copy o! CiRL. CRL undertakes the filmmg o£ mw^ 
papers Including fifteen African tides. It must be strresed tot i 
fe possible to belong to the gazette and newspaper projects without 
b^g either a member of CRL or even ARL. Both of these proj- 

ects are not confined to Africa, of course. 

I should hope that some of these projects ate areb<»ble to 
Negro coUectlons, especially with regard to a modified vemm of 
the Farmington Plan, which, when allied to Negro collecttom, 
mldit have the effect of assigning to different mstttuti^ mtenal 
peSining to a special subject ot repon within fte field. Also a^ 
plicable. In my opinion, could be the formation of a nation 
Llet of resources where material would be deposited,' processed 

and lent or duplicated. • 

As to the merits of each co-operative effort that ^ be ^ 
scribed In this paper, it would be preferable, I t^ that the 
specialists of Negro collections themselves *oula judge ^ 
evaluate. Let me describe now th^e co-c^erative devices at die 
disposal of Africana spedalists in tins rountry. 

The ARL is also responsible for the Fanrnngton Plan which In- 
cludes a sub-committee on Africa. As far m 
I t is arranged that an institution acquires, through the Farn^gton 
agent, mJerial on a certain African ^try, issu^ m 
and elsewhere. In case the material is ^ed m 
country ot elsewhere in Afiica, then the hbtanes make ten ^ 
acquisMon arrangement. The materials they are obhged to coll^ 
include, besides monographs, journals and central gove^ent 
documents, also a reasonable number of newsj^ts Md M 
government documents. A Joint Committee on Africm Resour 
consisting of a sub-committee of the Association of R^e^h Li- 
braries’ Farmington Plan Committee and the African Staies M- 
decid^ on the aUocations. The effectiveness of the plan 
rests on the quality ot the sources of supply. Its adi^tagw are 
when the institutions that have accepteo Farmmgton 
sLXns, do not specialize in the alloeated areas at the expense 
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of other parts of the co^tbi c)-.i .Vmerican institution merely 
strong in one African ccis^Lt. ':orud only give effective service if 
inter-library loans were sp;,*v. : ♦^an is presently the *ase. The 
Farmington Plan has also tenuea to delay timely acquisitions until 
it is too late to obtain the item that the Farmington agent has 
Med to supply. 

One of the other accomplishments of the Joint Committee on 
African Resources, was to det?;rmine whether funds would be 
available for acquisition trips to Africa. United States and Canadi- 
an libraries tentatively pledged $40,000 annually for three years. 
Nevertheless, no one was sent to Africa. Recent thinkin g has 
i^vored short-length acquisition trips by American librarians to 
areas in Africa with which they are particularly familiar— presum- 
ably those for which their institution has accepted the commit- 
ment to collect under the Fannington Plan. The suggestion that 
the librarian on his intensive trip acquire multiple copies for dis- 
tribution among interested libraries at home h^ found some fa- 
vor. One librarian has also suggested that American libraries try 
to acquire through their normal acquisition channels addition^ 
copies for distribution. 

In 1963 the Association for Research libraries convened a 
Conference on AMcan Procurement. One of the results was to 
stimulate the Cooperative African Microform Project (CAMP) 
housed at the Center for Research Libraries. Almost twenty li- 
braries have pooled twice $1,000 or $500 each to acquire micro- 
film of rare and badly needed journals and otibier serial publica- 
tions and political ephemera. In fact, only the latter has arrived, 
the former being still *Hn. process.** CAMP is an instance of self- 
help by libraries, sparked by a $3,000 authorization from what 
was the Board of Directors of the Midwest Mer-Iibrary Center. 
Access to CAMP is possible to all those that care to join. Examples 
of materials that have been acquired by CAMP include political 
ephemera on Cameroon and the Congo, archives on the Congo 
located in Britain and filmed at the behest of the Belgian national 
research organization, over one hundred reels of film. To these 
will be added before long a copy of African newspapers already 
filmed by the British Museum and twenty of the key journals on 
African studies. 

The Library of Congress microfilms ten other African news- 
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paper titles, besides those of the ARL project, but these have to 
be purchased by individual libraries, and while these newspapers 
are thus more easily available, it would, I think, be preferable to 
have a longer list of titles for loan at a central repository. 

When African studies received their big impetus in the United 
States in the 1959’s, the African Studies Association (ASA) was 
formed and from the be ginnin g it included a Libraries CJommittee, 
which is now a Libraries-Archives Committee. The ASA and its 
Libraries Committee was responsible for obtaining foun^tion 
support for the establishment of the Afncan Section at the Library 
of Congress. The African Section, under the direction of Dr. 
Reining, has been at the spearhead of cooperative ventures. In- 
dispensable lists of official publications and of serials have been 
issued. 

Cooperative ventures need bibliographic guides if only to locate 
m^ tftrial for purposes of interlibrary loan. Since January 1962 
Northwestern’s African Department has issued bi-monthly a Joint 
Acquisition List of Africana, which represents Afncana pub- 
lished within the current and five preceding years and acquired by 
one of the main libraries in the United States. The 3x5 catalog 
cards, submitted to Northwestern by the acquiring libraries, are 
reduced in scale to the point of mere readability and then zero- 
graphically transferred onto muldlith masters. 

The main vehicles of African library cooperation are the meet- 
ings of the Libraries-Archives Committee of the African Studies 
Association, and the unofficial contacts between librarians con- 
cerned with Africana. 

A national clearing center for African material in the United 
States has been envisaged that would not only carry on consoli- 
dated acquisition for the membera, but that would undertake mi- 
crofilm reproduction and preservation of ephemera as well as 
tackle full bibliographic control, particularly of serials and govern- 
ment documents. Such a center calls for massive financial support 
and organization, but would unify the individual efforts, and 
would finally redress the lack of access to material both with re- 
gard to its acquisition and its use. 

It is also worth mentioning that PubHc Law 480, which au- 
thorizes the use of counterpart funds, has resulted in acquisition 
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offices being set up in Asia and elsewhere to collect material that 
is sent to a number of United States libraries. There is only one 
Public Law 480 office in Africa; it is in Cairo and has been of 
limited help to Africanists. There exist counterpart funds in 
Guinea, and perhaps throu^ government and other means, of- 
fices could be established in other parts of Africa. 

So far, with all our opportunities, little has been accomplished 
and much more needs to be done. A growing volume of past 
publications, both serial and monographic, will soon be available 
once again. Current publications are a problem for which no ra- 
tional ^vision of labor seems feasible. The most hopeful venture 
would be to strengthen CAMP to include current African govern- 
ment documents and serial publications. Then CAMP would be 
able to lend or duplicate at cost 

CoM)peration is not a guarantee for success. Each venture must 
be carefully worked out and studied in detail and should be sup- 
ported by Ae majoriQr of interested parties, libraries, and scholars. 





Definition of Areas Needing Development 
Criteria for Selecting Materials 

Group Discussion 



Moderator: Annette Hoage Phinazee 

The areas in which materials by and about American Negroes 
are needed may be placed in at least two categories: (1) Locali- 
ties where outstanding collections do not exist, and (2) topics 
that do not appear to be covered adequately in libraries. In 
1944 Bontemps^ and Reddick^ listed no Negro collections in 
libraries serving predominantly Negro patrons in Florida, Ken- 
tucky, Mississippi, North Carolina, and South Carolina. Are 
there persons present who can tell us whether significant holdings 
now exist in these states? 



There are collections by and about Negroes at the University of 
Kentuclty and at the Louisville Public Library. 



North Carolina appropriates approximately $1500 a year to 
the Raleigh (N. C.) Public Library which supplies all public li- 
braries in the state with materials on the Negro through interli- 
brary loans. 

Livingstone College in Salisbury, N. C, has a rather extensive 
collection of books by and about the American Negro. The library 
received a grant from the Association of College and Research 
libraries to expand this collection. 

Tliree popular histories of the American Negro that were writ- 
ten by FrankiinS, Fraaer*, and Woodson® were consulted for 
suggestions of topics that mi^t be included in an adequate colleo 
tios. The topics in the tables of contents were compared with the 
^eas in which libraries were reported to have significant holdings. 
Topics mentioned by historians, but not listed among descriptions 
of library collections are: (1) Business, (2) Communities — 



lAma Bontempt, *'Spedal CoIIectlODS cf NegroaiUL” Ubrary Quarterly, XW (Jsljr, 1944), 
1 ^* 206 * 

^Lawrence D. Reddick, Library Resources for Negro Studies in the Urdtsd States and 
Abroad(NewYork: taa$s^1cegFfaid,19H').l^. 

sjoto H. Franklin, From Slavery to Freedom (M ed.: New Yone: Knopf, 1^), W9p 
«£dward F. Frazier, The Negro in the Vidted States (Rer. ed.; New York: Macmillan, 

scatter O. Woodion and Charles H. Wcsler, The Negro in Our History (10th od. rev. 
and ed.; Waihingics: Associated Poblishers, 1962), 833p. 
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luial and urban, (3) Crime and delinquency, W 
(5) Fanrily, (6) Health, (7) Mental deficiency, (8) 'tte Ifcw 
Deal, (9) Philanthropy and self help, (10) Population, (11) 
volts and riots, (12) Sodal and economic stratification, and 
(13) Unemployment and poverty. Other topics that 
Lggested are (14) Housing, (15) Mutual and Fmt^ (Wem 
other than Masonry and the Odd Fellows, and (16) Service of 
the Negro in the Armed Forces. 

Do you know whether there are significant holdings in these 
areas? 

Another question of importance is should one library assume 
responsibiUty for the acquisition of materials on » 
topic, or are there certain topics for which all libranes ^ho^d haw 
a representative collection? Are there other topics that should be 



The first t^ing that we should determine is what exists and 
then we can conclude where the areas of deficiency are. 

A survey of existing library holdings should be made more 
systematically than can be done by asking a small group such as 
this. We need to know the extent to which the administratore or 
the institutions are supporting and soliciting funds for the wllec- 
tions; how many have definite policies and budgets for such ma- 
terials. 

Speaking as a Ubrarian, 1 hope that we wifi not limit ourselves 
(0 resource people who are social scientists. We shoidd also m- 
clude the social psychologist and the humanist m dctermimng 
areas that need to be develoi>ed. 

We used the articles by Bontemps and Reddick as so^ of 
information concerning materials that exist We realized that they 
are out-of-date, but felt that we mi^t begin to acquire current m- 
f ormation at this meeting. 

Histories of the Negro were used because outs is a joto meting 
mfli the Association for the Stmty of Negro Life and Histoiy. 
Tfrr.ri.ns who awtovc of this mcthod of selecting topics may 
apply to it any subject area. 

Some of onr most important material may not be in a spedal 
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collection in terms which you are using or perhaps as some others 
are thinking of. The material may be included in another collec- 
tion and yet it may be essential that we know about it A library 
without a separate collection may have the best selection of ma- 
terial available on a particular topic. 

Bontemps and Reddick made similar observations. They wrote 
not only about Negro collections, but described very important 
holdings that are integrated with other materials. For instance, it 
was Bontemps* statement about the Harvard University library 
that provided the incentive for m opening panel and &e invita- 
tion to Miss Feng. Bontemps stated that: 

The interesting thing about Harvard was that, while it prob- 
ably had as much Negro material as any library in the country 
and while it was adding to its stock as actively as any, it had 
not thrown these materials together to form any sort of special 
collection.^ 

Are there participants who have or v/ho know of extensive 
holdings in the subject areas mentioned? 

These are vital topics and I realize that it is time to find out 
where these holdings are, but perhaps some of these librarians 
are like I am. I do know that in our West Hunter Branch (At- 
lanta Public Library) we have holdings especially on the Negro 
in the Armed Forces. Could each of us have a mimeographed list 
of these topics to refer to as we look throu^ our collections? 

I agree with a suggestion that we should have an Ad Hoc Com- 
mittee. This group could develop a questionnaire and distribute 
it among the various libraries in this re^on to get the kind of in- 
formation mentioned. 

A tremendous revolution is taking place in the South and in 
other parts of the nation. This may be an area about which we need 
to collect materials. 

1 know that there has been a great deal of concentration on 
materials for the South. However, we are very interested in all 
types of materials that would be available to go into Northern 
communities comprised of all white teachers and students who 
now have a tremendous interest in getting information about an 



iBontempt, opxtt. p. 2034)4. 
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area with which heretofore they have not been concerned. If this 
type of material is made available, our school officials would like to 
have such information for use in many of our districts. This would 
necessarily have to start at a very basic level, because these peo- 
ple have had no exposure of the sort that we feel is necesfiary 
with Negro educators or Negro people. We feel that the imtid 
contact can be made through materials and we recognize the 
value of this sort of collection. 

Criteria for Selecting I^Iaterials 

A worthwhile collection cannot be maintained without objec- 
tives and a program that are realistic. The average library cannot 
accumulate, record, and preserve all materials by and about the 
Ameri can Negro that are now avdlable. It is unwise to make 
substantial investments hi many of the fields that are already 
developed in other libraries, or to purchase expensive items witb- 
* out sufficient demand when they are readily available elsewhere. 

Some of the factors, other than general ones, that affect the 
selection of materials by and about American Negroes are: (1) 
the cultural poverty of the Negro and white readuig public in re- 
gard to the achievements of the Negro (2) the academic pro- 
grams which must be supported, (3) the availability of readable, 
aixurate material, and (4) the rate at which some of these ma- 
te;riials become out-of-print 

A few nestions that we mi^t consider today are: 

1. What standard and selective lists are valuable? Are the 
usual aids consulted by librarians valid and sufficient? 

2. What is the role of the “vanity” press? For many years this 
was the main agencty of publication open to Negro authors. 

t 

3. What is the extent of indexing and inclusion in bibliog- 
raphies? 

4. What is the value of certain types cf literature such as oral 
history, publications of Negro institutions of higher learn- 
ing, labor and civil rights organizations, churches, and 
others? 
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5. What should be the proportion of current materials in com* 
pa^ison to rare items? 

There is a need jEor better and more inclusive indexes and 
bibliographies Various titles were disciissed, but time did not per- 
mit a full evsiuation of them. 

This afternoon's discussion emphasizes the need for more (1) 
communication among librarians working with materials by and 
about the American Negro, (2) coordination of existing holdings, 
and (3) development in certain areas. The materials need not 
be in a separate collection, but we need to know where they 
are in order to fodlitate using them wh$ i necessary. 

Mr. Panofsky mentioned a Farmington Plan for African ma- 
terials based upon countries of origm. We may be able to develop 
a plan with libraries concentrating upon certain phases of the 
life of the American Negro. 

Robert Vosper made a statement in his inaugural address as 
President of the American library Association in July, 1965, 
which is relevant to our discussion: 

Without ^estion, what is needed is a coordinated procurement 
tmd cataloging effort, global in scc^e and gesured to the na* 
tional need for research. It is moraUy and urgently in < mni b e i iit on 
all of us to work closely and openly together in behalf of a truly 
national library need. 
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Fourth Sessiovi 

7:30 P. M. Friday, October 22, 196/>. Dean Sage Hall Audi- 
torium, Atlanta University 

Presiding: Prince E, Wilson 

We are very happy to present to you Dorothy B. Porter, Su- 
pervisor of the Negro Collection at Howard University. Mrs. 
Porter is an eminent scholar and very famous person in the field 
of library collections, particularly Negro collections. She has ^ven 
leadership in many directions in her long service of collecting 
the data needed by scholars. 

Dr. Charles H. Wesley is President of the Association for the 
Study of Negro Life and History and formerly President of Cen- 
tral State College, Wilberforce, Ohio. 
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The Librarian and The Scholar: 
A Working Partnership 



Dorothjr B* Porter 

I consider it both an honor and a privilege to speak tonight to 
librarians and scholars. I am equally interested in library collec- 
tions on the Negro and the research needs of scholars, and the 
present Institute at Atlanta University offers me the rare opportun- 
ity of disclosing my views on such, collections and research before 
representatives of two interdependent professional fields. The 
cord which ties them together may be indeed of silver but it is 
not now, if indeed it ever was, particularly **mystic.** It is noted, 
however, that the old antagonisms that traditionally stood be- 
tween the cautious librarian and the inquiring researcher can no 
longer be regarded as anything more than eccentricity in either 
— and, one should hope, a harmless eccentricity at most. It is 
hardly an exaggeration to say that in the United States special 
libraries at university centers are acquiring the form and character 
of temples of scholarship in which the twin demi-gods — Castor 
and Pollux, or the modem deities of Accumulation and Interpreta- 
tion, seem to preside. Within these precincts there is sufficient room 
for the librarian and the scholar. 

In vogue today are many new techniques, which have brou^t 
about changes in the field of librarianship, as well as in the his- 
torian’s approach to scholarship; but it be found that in the 
present as in the past, the tasks of librarianship and those of his- 
torical research are best fficilitiated where there is purposeful co- 
operation. The great problem of yesteryear in the field of Negro 
research, for example, was the comparative absence of documen- 
tation, or the unavaihbility of certain original documentary ma- 
terials. Today, however, various mechanical and electronic de- 
vices make it easier at least to provide copies of rare, or scarce 
documentary materials for the use of scholars working away from 
repositories. These changes, brought about by automation, sug- 
gest that the requirements of scholarship in the area of Negro 
studies will soon be met f^ter and more fully to the greater satis- 
faction of all concerned. 
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Xerox Copy-Ho tepioductton sendees from 

c^y of or^ materials are available to the bbran^ 

X needs to ^e nnique, or rare items, or to schoto who 

cannot resdily travel long distances to “““ “ 

who may wish to obtain copes for further study after they have 
returned to their desks. Edge-punched cards for tes^ notes 
that ate now being widely used in bibliographical work ^ »m- 
metciaUy available; and in addition, mictotexts now a part of 
Ubraty materials have enabled many libr^ to obtim n^h 
titles which fotmerty were available only m their ongmal repost 
toty. Electronic storage and the retrieval of library inatenals ate 
also acceptable aspects of automation today. 

The scholar of yesterday who depended upon the 

footnotes of his predecessor in his approach to documentety ma- 
terials is disappearing. Today, the young scholar in sear* of new 
facts -t-mands nnused sources, unknown or httte used journals 
and newspapers, in addition to the known mam^ts. The grow- 
ing body of young scholars now being trained m the semmars of 
our great univetaties will be the mature sdiolats of tomorrow and 
may very well excel their piraent mentors as they senously ex- 
ploie many avenues of Negro lustory. 

Librarians and curators of our spedal collections on the Ne^o 
should make every effort to make available to scholars what they 
need when they want it, although many may not know what they 
want, especially when they do not know what exists to supply 
their wants. They often seem a most impatient lot as they pry 
and probe to get at valuable library holdings, or demand acwss 
to rme items and manuscripts. And we do know that the time 
and labor expended by the dedicated librarian to build up a ^ 
search collection is sometimes insufficiently appreciated by the 
young scholar. Many Ubrarians have had to wait fi>r y^ to ao- 
quire and complete manuscript collections. For example, early in 
die year 1932, Howard University received a substantial and im- 
portant collection of books, pamphlets, manuscripts, newspa^r 
dippings, anci photographs relating to Fran^ Gnmke and the 
Gri^e family. Included were materials bearing on many phases 
of Neero life in the United States. Several years later we ac- 
quired some manuscripts relating spscifically to ^^otte Foi^n 
Grimke, wife of Dr. Francis Grimk;e, which had been privately 
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held by a friend of the Giimke family then engaged in writing a 
histoiy of the family. This friend who had retained much of the 
material relating to both Francis and Charlotte has since died 
and efforts to obtain the collection from the heir have not been 
successful. 

For several years I made efforts to visit Angelina Grimke, niece 
of Dr. Francis Grimke, v/ho had a “closet” of manuscripts sup- 
posedly relating to her family. When Angelina Grimke died in 
New York City a few years ago, her executor found letters I had 
written to her indicating my interest in her papers. He got in 
touch with me and agreed that Howard University should have 
the collection. He also told me about two other persons in Wash- 
ington who had Grimke materials. One of the ladies with whom 
Angelina had lived for many years informed me when I got in 
touch with her that she had a room full of materials and that I 
could come to see her as soon as her arthritis was better. Her 
arthritis never seemed to get better and now her senility is an- 
other problem. The other lady who had fallen heir to the Char- 
lotte Forten papers tells me that when she has cleaned up the 
attic I may come to see her. I have been waiting for this event 
to happen for three years. I also followed another clue to the 
Grimke papers and contacted a friend who had known Archibald, 
brother of Francis Grimke, during the former’s last illness. She 
has guarded his papers for more than thirty years and I was able 
to acquire one of our most important collections of more than 
My boxes of manuscript mater^. After thiry-three years, I am 
still on the lookout for Grimke family papers, stimulated more so 
now because of a yoimg highly qualified scholar who is writing a 
biography of Francis Grimke. 

University and college libraries, public libraries, libraries in 
historical societies, the National Archives, or libraries in private 
hands are alike in hat they serve the scholar’s needs. Similarly, 
services accorded by their librarians to scholars give rise to com- 
mon problems. But, apart from the routines of ordering and cata- 
loging current books common to most libraries, university and 
college libraries with their special collections must also serve the 
needs of undergraduate students whose teachers expect much 
more of them than was expected of an undergraduate ten years 
ago. Indeed, they are overwhelmed with research topics on in- 
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numerable aspects of Negro life. Upper classmen, for e^ple, 
are assigned readings for specific disciplines, while adviced 
graduate students are engaged in writing their papers or doctoral 
dissertations based, hopefully, on available materials. However, 
these are but signs of the now unprecedented deman^ for ma- 
terials on the Negro stimulated in part by the so-called ^egro 
Revolution” which now confronts all kinds of libranes. ^ 

demand which embraces the research needs not only of Ae scholar 
but of many types of civic and governmental agencies. K we 
agree that the first concern of a librarian in a research or specm 
collection af er the acquisition of research materials is to make 
such resources available, then the obligation which the new social 
movement imposes must appear to be a frightening one. 

A glanc e at such guides as The National Union Catalog of 
Manuscript Collections, the Hamer Guide to Archives and Manu- 
scripts in the United States, and the Crick Guide to Manuscripts 
Relating to America in Great Britain and Ireland shows tlwt a 
number of small and large manuscript collections located ^ 
so;ne Negro and other depositories are not listed in these tools. 
While a number of descriptive articles on special Negro collec- 
tions have appeared in printed and mimeographed form, there 
are as yec few, if any, comprehensive guides, indexes, inventories, 
registration or data sheets to such litde-known resources. For 
some collections there exist shelf-list holdings, accession lists 
and temporary card files of one kind and another. These, of 
course, are helpful if the researcher thinks to ask for such, or if 
the librarian makes reference to the same. 

While working in a New En^and historical society library a 
iew years ago, I accidentaUy ran into just the valuable manuscript 
materials I needed for a study not by asking the librarian, but by 
talking with the curator of the museum of artifacts adjacent to 
the library. I asked to see the museum’s ac^ssion list for the 
year when the last known member of the family had died in the 
town where the library was located. Reluctantly, the curator 
looked for the family name I had mentioned. Sure enou^, aiong 
with mugs, canes and bric-a-brac deposited in the museum u^n 
the death of the particular member- of the family were manuscnpte 
which had eventually found their way into the libiary, but which 
over the years had not been indexed or lised. 
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When I first visited the New Bedford Public Library about 
twenty years ago I asked what the library had on the Negro that 
was not listed in the card catalog. I was shown a large carton of 
papers relating to Paul Cuffee which contained his log book, 
letters written to Paul Cuffee by Janies Forten, and other valu- 
able documents. Today, I believe several scholars have made use 
of this collection which is not yet included in the National Union 
Catalog of Manuscripts. 

Of course, I could not pretend to know which manuscripts now 
in Negro collections are relatively unavailable because they are 
not located in a card catalog or in a printed bibliography; yet, 
there must be some. As a matter of fact there are some in my 
own collection for which I have no entry or subject heading in a 
card catalog or in a bibliography. 

The scarcity of bibliographical tools in the field of Negro Studies 
is well-known to all of us. In the area of African and L^tin Ameri- 
can Studies great progress is being made to locate and describe 
sources. It should be mentioned here that the demand for out-of- 
print Africana has stimulated considerable reprinting activity 
among a number of publishers. A listing of these may be found 
in the current issue of the African Studies Bulletin and should be 
of interest to librarians attending this Institute. 

There is a major reason why in many of our libraries boxes of 
papers have not been arranged and calendared and why many of 
our collections lack a printed description. We are all faced with a 
budget deficiency which is mainly responsible for the lack of staff. 
Here, I am reminded of a story I heard about the elderly woman 
who screamed as she burst into the doctor’s office. Why doctor, 
you probably don’t remember me, but ten years ago when I came 
here you told me to go home and go to bed and stay there until 
you called me. But you never did!” “Didn’t I?” asked the doctor, 
“V/ell, then, what are you doing out of bed?” It is time for li- 
brarians to hop out of bed and stay out and start screaming at 
our administrators in order to make them look at our Negro col- 
lections with a truly diagnostic eye. Money and staff would solve 
most of our problems. 

The truly scholarly investigator may often provide information 
that enriches the minds of both librarians and curators. My own 
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experience, for example, has been that as scholars have explored 
source materials in my library th^ have been able to inform me 
of related sources ii private hands and other collections. More- 
over, through correspondence m aintain ed with scholars cor- 
respondence often voluminous — one can learn much about lus- 
torical periods and personages, literary movements, et cetera, con- 
stituting a fund of information always useful over the years. 

I recall that in the years 1960 and 1961, an investigator who 
was conq>iling a bibliography on W. E. B. DuBois and at that 
tiw^p - working on a project to microfilm rare Negro periodi- 
cals and newspapers, furnished our collection with a list of 2503 
editorials written and published by DuBois in twenty-one periodi- 
cals and newspapers. He brou^t to my attention that Aere had 
been twenty-one editions of Souk of Black Folk published be- 
tween 1903 and 1937. We worked together to locate issues of 
DuBois* The Moon which up to that time I had not known. In the 
course of his study he forwarded to me copies of his biographical 
notes on important persons. We located scattered issues of the 
Boston Guardian and, as a result, I believe Howard has one of 
the longest runs on microfilm of Monroe Trotter’s paper. The 
searcher was also seeking the whereabouts of descendants of the 
editors and guarantors of the Horizpn, also edited by DuBois. 
This past summer we processed in our library a boxful of the pa- 
pers of George Henry Freeman Murray. Murmy had printed the 
Horizon and his papers contained pertinent information in let- 
ters written by DuBois and Trotter during the activity of pub- 
lishing the magazine. I am certain they would have been of in- 
terest to the DuBois scholar had they been available to him in 
1960 and 1961. 

Librarians of today do not accumulate research materials with 
the intention of bmying such treasures. Nevertheless such treas- 
ures do sometimes get buried because of a lack of time and staff 
to their locations known. Indeed, scholars often request 
unlisted materials sensing, no doubt, that during our search for 
materials to help them we may locate some long-forgott«i docu- 
ments. Another effect of such interest is to force us to process 
materials which mi^t otherwise remain a little longer hidden. 
A truly ciitical aspect of this kind of situation may be the state 
or condltif>ri in which ne^ected materials may be found. If m 
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poor condition, we must have recourse to microfilm. The proh* 
lem of deterioration of periodicals and newspapers is usually re- 
solved through microfihn. Several years ago Howard Uuiversity 
Library filmed many thousands of issues of African newspapers 
which for many years were slowly but surely deteriorating. 

Some scholars and writers have added to the resources of our 
library by presenting their working papers, notes, original manu- 
scripts, documents, newspaper clippings, periodical articles and 
photographs upon the completion of their dissertations or books. 
These files are often of substantial use to other investigators. For 
example, the four-drawer file of materials which Helen Buckler 
used to write Dr. Dan was presented to the Library. 

Occasionally, scholars will tell me they have suggested that 
materials they have used in private collections should be deposited 
in libraries where they may be conserved and used by more than 
one person. But, I do not mean to suggest that the ultra-refinements 
of librarianship are always appreciated or stimulated by all schol- 
ars; for I have often noted that scholars on our university or col- 
lege campuses fail to interest us in or even make us aware of 
what they are doing. Sometimes, through assignments to under- 
graduates and graduates we may learn of their special interests. 
Perhaps, such scholars do not know of the librarian’s ability to 
facilitate his research or even to anticipate his needs through ac- 
quisitions. Indeed, many faculty members are often imaware of 
the willingness of librarians to cooperate with them. More facul- 
ty members, especially those who have the ear of the administra- 
tion, should urge sympathetic officials to increase the finances of 
the library. 

Among other tlungs, librarians require funds for the photo- 
copying and reprinting of unique tides needed by many stii- 
dents and r^earchers. As early as 1935, Brown University ex- 
perimented in making film copies of manuscripts and rare items 
in its John Hay library. When the photographing was finished 
the Library was able to flash a reel of ^‘film pages” on a screen 
in consecutive order; while groups of students read the text simul- 
taneously. Material of interest particularly to research students 
who also required the same sources of iitiormation at the same 
time was copied by film and studied from the screen. 
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The Negro Collection at Howard University is faced with a 
tremendous increase in the use of some of our rarest items by 
both freshmen and upper classmen. Concern arises in the fact 
that some are in no other library and are in extremely fragile 
condition. To meet this crisis we are xeroxing and filming pam- 
phlets, books and periodical articles as requests for the use of 
these titles are received and if the condition of the document per- 
mits copying. Along this very line we are acc Jring out-of-print 
books and pamphlets written by Negro authors prior to 1840 
which are in other depositories especially when only one copy is 
known to exist These titles will be incorporated into our Cata^g 
of Negro Authorship which we hope will be ready for publication 
by the end of next year (1966) . 

I must ask forgiveness for making so many personal references 
but I believe that my subject is best supported by personal ex- 
perience. 

Before I close I would like to make a few suggestions which I 
thiffk librarians as individuals, or in cooperation with scholars, 
mi^t undertake in the field of American Negro Studies. 

It has not been my intention in this talk to convey that a dis- 
ruptive state of tension exists between librarianship and scholar- 
ship, nor has it been my purpose to suggest that an irreducible 
erisis feces the university librarian in the shape of the mush- 
rooming growth of interest in Negro life and history. Neverth^ 
less, I do believe that as a senior practitioner in the field of li- 
brarianship I able to identify pomts of weakness and of 
strength in our resources and in our practice, and to suggest some 
of the innovations or remedies, needed to assure more efficient 
h andling of problems or processes fundamental to the area. 
Therefore, I would like to offer a package of suggestions whereby 
librarians separately or in collaboration with scholars might con- 
tribute to further interest and productivity in Negro Stufc. I 
would first of all suggest that the following projects of compilation 
and/or publication be considered. 

1. To make known and available the resources of our ovm 
collections throu^ the publication of general and descrip- 
tive articles, indexes to or calenders of our manuscripts; 



2. To prepare a union catalog of master’s thes^ and doc- 
toral dissertadons rel .ting to the Negro; 

3. To make possible the publication of an ann^it^l handbook 
of current studies on the Negro which would include a 
directory of resources and a bibliography of bibliographies; 

4. The preparation of an index to retrospective Negro peri- 
odic^ and newspapers with a list of those which are no 
lon^r printed. 

5. A quarterly newsletter for the exchange of information and 
ide^ which would report outstanding acquisitions, bibli- 
ographical notes, work in progress, list of ephemera and 
description of new collections. 

6. In addition to the foregoing I wish to propose that a survey 
through questionnaire be made of publ-^ed and particu- 
larly unpublished bibliographical tools to Negro source 
materials; 

7. That an index to photographic materials regardless of 
medium or locations be projected; 

8. That we embark upon an intensive and extensive reprint 
program in order to preserve and make available our fast 
deteriorating titles. 

9. It would also be of value to submit news notes on our 
special acquisitions and research in progress to the Journal 
of Negro History for publication in a news column. This 
might appear quarterly or annually; and finally 

10. It may be useful to undertake a new microfilm project 
which would film retrospective newspapers and journals 
not filmed by any other project 

Because I have been invited to speak before the joint meeting 
of the Association of Negro Life and History and Librarians, I 
take the liberty tc urge the Association for the Study of Negro 
Life and History to establish a state historical committee on Negro 
materials for the purpose of collecting family papers, papers of 
organizations and documents of all kinds. This committee would 
continue the task Carter G. Woodson started many years ago. 
The establishment of a national coordinating committee would 
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detenoinc the disposition of matenals coUectedj that is* whether 
they remain in the state where collected or be sent to a national 
depository, or be photocopied and placed in more iban one re- 
pository. A guide to these materials would be forthcoming in due 
time. I also urge the Association for the Study of Negro Life and 
History to serve as a clearing house for current information con- 
cerning the Negro. This information would be distributed on a 
nation-wide basis and in an organized manner. 

Finally, we as librarians should find more time to become 
ffltniiiflr with the techniques of research throu^ the performance 
of research. 

Of course, most of the suggestions I have made tonight cannot 
be undertaken without staff and money. Staff must be and can be 
trained. Money is available and can be had at present as never 
before. There is great interest today on the part of government 
as well as philanthropic agencies in Negro Studies. 

As we dose this Institute held jointly by librarians and scholars, 
let us remember and pay homage to the bibliofiles, historians, 
book dealer, and little collectors who in the past have dedicated 
their lives to the gathering of information about the Negro and 
by Negro authors. This they did at no small personal sacrifice. 
Their plea, in the words of Arthur Schomburg, “To awaken the 
sensibilities, to kindle the dormant fibres in the soul, and to fire 
to racial patriotism the study of Negro books** has been largely 
symbolized by collections they made and which have become the 
foundation of our spedal collections. Then, lookieg into the past, 
let us be grateful to Samuel J. May, Lewis Tappan, William Lloyd 
Garrison, William C. Nell, Robert Adger, William Carl Bolivm, 
Arthur Schomburg, Jesse ^ward Moorland, John E. Bruce, Daniel 
Murray, Henry P. Slau^ter, W. E. B. DuBois, Carter G. Woodson, 
Monroe Nathan Work, George Young, Charles Heartman, Charles 
Egbert Tuttle, Charles Martin, Mary E. Moore, Harold Jackman, 
Carl Van Vechten, and especially to Arthur Barnett Spingam. 
These and others like them ri^tly belong in the Hall of Fame of 
the librarian the scholar*s world. 1 dare project the thought 
that the best reward they would expect for these gifts would be 
the prolongation into the future of our unremitting efforts to main- 
tain the most fruitful possible working partnership iiunong li- 
brorians and scholars. 
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The Charles H. Wesley Research Fond 

Welhelmina S. Robinsoo, Chairman of the ASNLH Committee 
on Recognition, stated that the Charles H. Wesley Research Fund 
was initiated by the Central State College Faculty as a tribute to 
their retiring president. The Fi nd was established for and will be 
administered by the Association for the Study of Negro Life and 
History. A national campaign has been launched to acquire 
$50,000 to assure the financial security of the Association and to 
support the program of research and publishing needed to correct 
the image of the Negro in American life and history. The Insti- 
tute participan:" were urged to contribute to the Fund. 



An Aspect of Bibliography and Research 
in Negro History 

Charles H* "Wesley 

History as we know it is only a proportion of the account of 
the events, the things, and the persons left to us as pem^ent 
historical records. And yet this reminder of the records is the 
. terial with which the study of history has to work. Study and 
research programs require libraries and collections of resource 
materials. It is throu^ the historian’s cooperation with the li- 
brarian and the archivist that historical evidence is made available 
for study and publication. 

We are familiar in our time with the founding of libraries of 
presidents of the United States and the collection of materials of 
statesmen whose libraries will serve as permanent memorials to 
them. 

The lesser possibilities of the survival of source materials and 
the need for better methods for the preservation of historical ma- 
terials is marking off our period from earlier ones. Phonographic 
channels and photographic means have brou^t new sources of 
record mnldng and record keeping to the attention of the historian, 
economist, geographer, sociolo^t, as well as to librarian, and 
they should be working together to develop collections and to 
prepare them for usage. It is about this aspect of bibliography and 
research as it relates to Negro history that I want to speak. 

When a sbadent has chosen a subject about which he desires to 
seek information his next step is to follow the trail which will 
give him further clues and leads. From bibliographies and foot- 
notes of maferials he will be able to move forward to the compila- 
tion of a Wbliography of his subject. The book lists, the periodical 
indexes, the newspapers and their indexes, the reference works, 
and current publications may give relatively limited information 
about subjects in the field of Negro history. This latter area de- 
serves our attention and interest for building and rebuilding its 
resources. 

The Resources and Technical Services Division of the Ameri- 
can library Association has been strengthening library resources 
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thiou^ union catalogs and serial lists. Newspapers are being mi- 
crofilmed and distributed by the library of Congress. The M- 
chives-Iibraries Committee of the African Studies Assodation 
has been interested and working in African resources. It has sup- 
ported the program of the African Studies Section of the Library 
of Congress. Under the African Studies Association, A Check- 
List of Paperbound Books on Africa was published in 1964. 
Conferences on African history have been held since 1957, when 
out of this conference came the Journal of African History, It 
is now recognized that Africa’s history has a pr^lonial era and 
more attention is devoted to it rather than colonial history as pre- 
viously. In fact, new findings from remains are raising the prob- 
ability that Africa was once the cradle of mankind. These collec- 
tions are therefore important to us. 

Over twenty years ago Earl Conrad wrote a book on Haniet 
Tubman published by the Associated Publisher. He wrote in a 
Foreword-Dedication to his wife the following: 



This is the book you helped ms to do — the one Aat the wtate 
publishers would not issue. That is because this is the people that 
tYift white rulers are ^ow to free. 



The conditions which gave rise to this quotation have changeu 
greatly in our day. Books of this type and others are being pub- 
lished more freely and are being made available for use in our 
libraries. Institutional libraries in large and small sections of the 
nation have developed Negro collections of historical books and 
materials. The annual meetings of the American Historical Asso- 
ciation and the sectional historical associations have placed on 
their programs papers on Negro history by their members, white 
and Negro. These experiences present a different type of situa- 
tion as contrasted with the period of twenty years ago. 



Where these materials are available, readers have learned of 
the advancement of Negroes and of their contributions to Ameri- 
can life. These readers have reacted favorably. One of the studies 
of situation was done by Martin Deutsch in his Minority 
Groups and Class Status as Related to Social and Personality 
Factors in Scholastic Achievement^ Deutsch reported that when 



iMaitin Dcntsch, Minority Groups Class Stoto 

Factors in SOtouaile AcMevemmt (Monogwh II. Itoca, New York. St«e Scbool or 
Industilsd and Labor Rolatioiis> Comell UniYCiiity# 1961)« 
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Negro students were granted opportunities to learn about Negro 
History Week and the achievements of Negroes, they became 
learners. In some classes where there had been disorder, there 
was order. In this same connection, James Baldwin in a “Talk to 
Teachers”^ has written: “If . . . one managed to change the cur- 
riculum in all the schools so that Negroes learned more about 
themselves and their real contributions to this culture, you would 
be liberating not only Negroes, you’d be liberating white people 
who know nothing about their own history.” 

These observations show that there is value in the employment 
of Tnatftrials concerning the history of our nation. The concept of 
self-depreciation and self-evaluation can then be given more ade- 
quate consideration. With adult college students responding, 
the younger students can also be reached with the endeavor to 
change the view which they have of themselves. These results 
can be achieved not only throng printed books but also throu^ 
manuscript materials, cooperation in catalo^ng this material, and 
the processes of teaching. 

With this background of need before us, I would turn now to 
two areas of this aspect of bibliography and research in Negro 
history. One of these is within the area of film history. The fact 
that there are few Americans who now write memoirs as was 
done in the past, is one of the basic reasons for the rise of the 
idea of oral history. American leaders have bft throng ^e 
years collections of letters, papers, and addresses, many of which 
have been and are being published. For us today there will be 
less of this type of material available and such persons may pass 
away from us without leaving an accounting to posterity. The use 
of the telephone and the convenience of travel by car and by 
have reduced the need for writing, and therefore the record 
of those who are living can now be maintained by recordings. 

With the aid of an interviewer, undertakings have been made 
for continuing the record for preservation. Throng oral, history 
source materials of value are now being preserved. 
These activities in oral history have been undertaken by historical 
societies, universities — notably Columbia which began the pro- 
gram under Allen Nevins — and by libraries, museums and pro- 
fessional as.^ociations. 



**A Talk to Teathers,” Saturday RrAtw (Dtentiber 21, 1963), 42-44. 
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Columbia University in 1964 published The Oral History Col- 
lection of Columbia University by its Oral History Research Of- 
fice. There are included 1,345 persons who have taped their 
memoirs. Negroes are represented by such persons as W. E. B. 
DuBois, William Stanley Braithwaite, Samuel Battle (New York 
police officer), Lester B. Granger, E. R. McKinney (labor or- 
ganizer), Benjamin McLaurin (labor organizer) and George 
Schuyler (author and newsman). 

Restrictions are placed upon these memoirs; they are not per- 
mitted to be reproduced or to be made available through inter- 
library loan. They are to be used at the Columbia University of- 
fice and a nominal sum per hour is charged. Some memoirs are 
open for use at the termination of given dates, permission in 
writing is required for the use of others, and still others are closed 
and under seal. 

The second area is in the use of microfilms. For this filming a 
bibliography of sources relating to the Negro in America must 
serve as a basis. Each of our libraries has some source material 
which is regarded as specially primary and valuable. 

It would be a great service to scholars if there could be pre- 
sented in printed or mimeographed form a guide to the manu- 
script materials concerning Negro history. There is now A Guide 
to Archives and Manuscripts in the United States, by Philhp M. 
Hamer published by Yale University Press, 1961. This work de- 
scribes the collections of 7,600 individuals taken from the Dic- 
tionary of American Biography, and similar sources which contain 
fifty or more items in 1300 depositories. The National Union Cata- 
log of Manuscript Collections issued by the Library of Congress 
in 1962 gives information about manuscript sources. The Mod- 
em Tangiiagft Association, throu^ its Committee on Manuscript 
Holdings, has issued a volume American Library Manuscripts: 
A Checklist of Holdings in Academic, Historical and Public Li- 
braries in the United States, published by the University of Texas 
Press in 1960. The National Archives serves a very good purpose 
in this connection. In 1948 there was issued A Guide to the Rec- 
ords in the National Archives, and in 1961 there was issued by 
the National Archives its List of National Archives Microfilm 
Publications. There is also Paul Lewinson’s, A Guide to Docu- 
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merits in the National Archives for Negro Studies. Many of you 
know of other guides detailing descriptions of historical sources, 
but only selected Negro histoiy materials are listed. 

Available funds will be important factors in these efforts. Since 
libraries receive relatively little support from the institutions with 
which they are allied their funds are not sufficient for general 
needs. However, the national government is now making available 
new resources. 

The first step in this second area would be the compilation of 
source materials available in all of our libraries. This collection 
of materials could be placed finally on microfilm. There could be 
furnished to libraries whose budgets would not permit this, the 
35 mm. microfilm, and xerographic prints in enlarged size for 
those who want it for detailed study. A subsidiary of Xerox Cor- 
poration, University Microfilms of Michigan, is interested in such 
a program. This firm estimates that the microfilm would cost be- 
tween seven and ten cents per page and the Xerographic copies 
about four cents a page, with the cost being reduced for a larger 
number of copies. 

A bibliography of these primary materials mi^t well become 
an extensive one. We know already of the bibliographies which 
have been issued such as the M. N. Work’s Bibliography of the 
Negro in Africa and America published in 1928; the catalogues of 
the New York Public Library’s Schomburg Collection of Negro 
Literature, Howard University’s Moorland Foundation, and other 
bibliographies of collections at Fisk University, the International 
African Institute, Yale University, the Chicago Public library, 
the Library of Congress, and elsewhere. 

It seems that the time may have come for a comprehensive 
bibliography to be compiled for research purposes and writing 
goals, then this material could be placed on microfilm, with li- 
brarians and historians cooperating in such a project. The notes 
of urgen(ty and militancy which are being sounded in Negro life 
in the 60’s are not only expressive of impatience, but they are also 
the results of searchings to participate more completely in Ameri- 
can life as equal recipients of democratic values. Records of these 
happenings and experiences could become quite readily accept- 
able for future preservation. 
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A cooperative effort— librarians and historians— of the As- 
sociation for the Study of Negro Life and History and librarians 
can be organized by representatives of both of our groups so that 
these desirable goals of coverage could be attained. This may not 
be an entirely new venture to you, but it would seem to be a co- 
operative endeavor in which these two organizations represented 
here today for the first time could cooperate and we invite your 
attention to it 
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Fiflli Session 



11:00 A. M. Saturday, October 23, 1965. Georgia \^^]liams 
Brawley Lounge, Kresge Hall, Gark College 

Presiding: Leontine Carroll 

To summarize the proceedings and give us the recommenda- 
tions of the Institute we have Miles M. Jackson, Jr., who is the 
Librarian of the Trevor Arnett Library. ML Jackson is a native of 
Richmond, Virginia. He holds the bachelors degree in English 
from Virginia Union University and the master’s degree in library 
science from the Drexel Institute of Technology. He has done 
additional study at Indiana University. His experiences include; 
Branch librarian. Free Library of Philadelphia; Librarian, 
Hampton Institute; Territorial Librarian, Government of Ameri- 
can Samoa; and his present position at Atlanta University. His 
articles have appeared in the Wilson Library Bulletin, Library 
Journal, Virginia Librarian, Hawaiian Library Association Bulle- 
tin, UNESCO Bulletin for Libraries, and Phylon. Mb:. Jackson is 
a reviewer for Library Journal and he has served as the chairiinan 
of the College Section of the Vir^a Library Association. 



Siimniary and Recommendations of the Institute 
Miles M. JacksoU) Jr. 



On Wednesday, October 20, 1965, those of you attending 
this Institute from out of town began arriving in Atlanta. Ap- 
proximately 96 librarians dropped their busy schedules and many 
jobs to come to Atlanta University to attend the “Institute on 
Materials by and about American Negroes.” For some it wasjm 
opportunity to see old friends and renew these friendships. i:*or 
others it was an opportunity to establish new friendships that 
will be soundly based on mutual interests. 

At our first session, “Negro Collections vs. Negro Materials,” 
Miss Dorothy Briscoe gave us background information on the 
Heartman Collection at Texas Southern University. It was her 
task to defend the “special Ne^o collection.” Whereas, she works 
at an institution that does maintain a Negro collection, she felt 
that every predominantly Negro college did not have to have a 
Negro collection. She further stated that unless the special collec- 
tion on the Negro could be in depth — why waste time on it? 
The key to the maintenance of a Negro collection is having pri- 
mary sources or “other historical materkds” in depth. Because of 
the paucity of knowledge among non-students and even students 
about the heritage of the Negro, she feels that where it is feasible 
it is the responsibility of the library to make the richness of its 
resources on the Negro available throu^ a special collection. 

Mr. John Scott of West Virginia Stats College opposed special 
collections of any kind for the undergraduate library. He felt 
that it is unlikely that such collections can be developed and 
maintain ed because of the realities of limited funds confronting 
most college libraries. He advised us that “prudence” must be 
observed in establishing special collections of any sort and specifi- 
cally Negro collections. 

Mr. Kurtz Myers of the Detroit Public Library has experienced 
tremendous gratification because of his special coUecbon of ma- 
terials on the Negro in music and the performing arts. He feels 
that his collection stimulates research, helps to get special funds, 
or has the potential to do so, and certaiuly is an aid to public rela- 
tions. But the most significant fact is that his collection presents 
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and refines the interpretation of the American Negro in the fields 
of music, theater, and dance. 

Representing another type of library was Miss Yen Tsai Fe^ of 
Harvard University’s Widener Library. She explained that at Har- 
vard there is no attempt to separate the materials on 
Being integrated at Harvard in the true sense of the word there 
is no concern about the color of the author, and litfie d(^s one 
care. But there are problems, namely: classification is hmted by 
inconsistency, and subject headings are limited to Ae Widener 
Library. With vision and empathy Miss Feng feels that whereas 
it might be too late for the Widener Library to establish a special 
Negro collection, there is a need for special Negro collections 
here and now. The advantages as she sees them would be: 

(1) Concentrated and extensive acquisitions 

(2) Better or ganiz ation and maintenance 

(3) Easier access and better service 

Dr. Mattie Russell very eloquently described Duke Umversity 
Library’s scheme of organi^g special materials. Although we all 
benefited, I am sure, from Dr. Russell’s remarks on the or^- 
zation at Duke of pamphlets, maps, broadsides, pamtings, prmts, 
engravings, photographs, and memorabilia, I feel that her cogent 
remarks on her work vwth manuscripts were most signific^t. M 
she stated, the value of manuscripts will never decrease. In fact, 
with the increased emphasis being placed on the use of manu- 
scripts in historical writing and the development of archives, the 
use of manuscripts will force the establishment of a more u^orm 
system in organization and treatment of manuscripts than that m 
existence today. The question of how to handle manuscnpts 
plagues most librarians. But for the sake of scholarship and pos- 
terity we should preserve these materials as they come to us, 
added Dr. Russell 

The. second paper on Friday morning was deUvered by 1^. 
Arline Custer of the National Union Catalog of Manuscnpt p)l- 
lections or “Nuckmuck,” as she fondly referred to it. She admitted 
that not all of the ori^al materials wanted by schote can^ 
brought together conveniently for their use throu^ Wuctack. 
NUCMC was ori^ally underwritten by the Council of Library 
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Resources, but now the Library of Congress has seen fit to under- 
write its expenses. Time did not allow her to discuss the details 
of the process used in compiling NUCMC, but those of us who 
have had to use this valuable aid in locating manuscripts in li- 
braries know that it is performing a valuable job for the research- 
er. Mrs. Custer urged members of the Institute to feel free to 
send information to her about their manuscripts if they are of 
definite research value. 

Mr. Hans Panofsky had the task of keeping people awake after 
a sumptuous lunch. In his talk to both historians and librarians, 
he said that he firmly believes that there is a possibility of having 
a workable joint acquisitions program in the field of materials on 
the American Negro. Perhaps librarians interested in collecting 
materials on the American Negro can benefit from the techmques 
used in African area studies programs. The “hunt” should be 
patterned after the methods used by members of the Association 
of Research Libraries. Mr. Panofsky did give a word of warning, 
however, about the tendency to collect materials that are not of 
definite research value. He did question collecting policies. Should 
a Kbrary collect mimeographed materials? Oral and visual rec- 
ords? His advice and experience with collecting Africana might 
well be worth our attention. 

Mrs. Dorothy Porter of Howard University made a lot of sense 
when she said that librarians cannot relegate their responsibility 
of collecting those research materials needed by the world of 
scholarship. There are people who feel the need to collect, but 
never collect! Librarians know that if it were left to others we 
would not have the Grimke papers at Howard University. Mrs. 
Porter, again, reminded us of the growing shortage of primary 
source materials and the necessity for librarians and curators of 
Negro collections to collect avidly and make available their re- 
sources. 

Those of us who heard Dr. Charles H. Wesley certainly appre- 
ciated his concern for the state of affairs in the bibliography of 
Negro materials. He emphasized the; possibilities of oral history 
and the microtext as means by which the small library with 
limited funds can obtain rare and important materials on the 
American Negro. He informed us that University Microfilm, Inc. 
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lecently announced that they are interested in filming Negroana 
based on a sound bibliographical guide. 

Those of us who talked about having this Institute during the 
very early days of its planning had great hopes in the reaction 
you would have to the papers and discussions that were plan^ 

Of course, one never knows what response a meetmg 

of this sort will bring. I think it is very evident from the recom- 
mendations that have come out of the presentation of the papers 
and the flow of discussion that these meetings have had some 
meaning to you. The recommendations are as follows; 

Acquisition 

1. Libiarians in aU types and sizes of libraries *ould 
operate with the Association for the Study of Negro Life 
and History to establish a state historical committee for the 
purpose of collecting published and unpublished book and 
and non-book materials. 

2 Adequate regional or sectional special collections should 
be established in the East, South, Midwest and West, usmg 
existing collections when possible and developing others 
when necessary. 

Preservation 

3. librarians should begin an intensive and extensive ^ 
printing program to preserve and make available the de- 
teriorating titles on the American Negro. 

4 The possibiUties for making special materials avail^ 
throu^ use of the techniques of reproduction should be 

fully explored. 

5. A new microfilm project for retrospective newspapers and 
journals should be undertaken. 

Communication 

6 Conununication among Bbrarians who aie lespo^bte to 
developtog ooUections on the American Negro should be 

improved. 

7. A quarterly newsletter for the exchange of information 
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and ideas should be issued Included in the ne^letter 
would be such infonnation as reports of outstanding ac- 
quisitions, bibliographical notes, work in progress, lists of 
ephemera, and descriptions of outstanding collections. 

8. An annual handbook of current studies on the American 
Negro should be prepared. Such a handbook would include 
a directory of resources and a bibliography of bibliogra- 
phies. 

9. The Journal of Negro History should be asked to g^ve 
space for news on special acquisitions and research in 
progress. A column devoted to such information mi^ 
appear quarterly or annually. 

10. A survey, through questionnaire, should be made of pub- 
lished and unpublished bibliographic tools for Negro source 
materials. The results of the survey should be published. 

11. G)nsideration should be given to encouraging subject 
specialization in preparing bibliographies and sending one 
copy of each list to a central place. 

12. More descriptive articles, indexes to, and calendars of 
manuscripts should be prepared for distribution. 

13. An index to retrospective Negro periodicals and news- 
papers should be prepared. It should indicate where the 
issues are located and should include titles that are known 
to have existed which do not exist today. 

14. A union catalog of mastefs theses and doctoral disserta- 
tations relating to the Negro should be established. 

15. An index to photographic materials regardless of medium 
or locations should be prepared. 

institute Follow-Up 

16. A committee should be organized to implement the rec- 
ommendations that are feasible. 

17. Financial assistance should be sought from interested foun- 
dations to support bibliographic projects and other activi- 
ties considered worthwhile by the I^titute participants. 
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Siimmaiy of Discussion Period: 

* • » , 

‘ Hie' participants voted to establish a committee to implement 
the recommendations of the Institute and elected Annette Phina- 
as chairman Other members were to volunteer or be ap- 
pointed. 

The first goal of the Committee mi^t be the establishment of 
a clearin^ouse for the facilitation and exchange of needs and in- 
formation. 

All bibliographies should be sent to some central place and a 
fist them should be made in order to see what we are duplicating 
and what we need for additional lists. 

‘ We also need to develop a list of exchanges. If we have dupli- 
cates we mi^t consider releasing them. 

We may be able to send the Committee some information on 
approxamately how many books we have. We should try to get as 
much' local material' on or by the Negro as we can find. If we 
have material that is impfortant, we can duplicate it and send a 
(X)py to a regional center. These are things that we can do in 
sm£^ libraries. 

•'Mte. Moilie Lee described the bibliography published by the 
Richard B. Harrison Public Library, Ralei^ North Carolina, 
ili’‘1956^She is now ready to publish a revised edition. The list 
of holdings in her library includes books for children, yoimg 
ajijdts, adults, and books on Africa. There are no annotations, 
but Ae arrangement is by subject. Poetry and biography are well 
represented. The collection is thirty years old and cont^ ap- 
pibximately 6800 volumes. 

Mrs. Mary Qeaves reported that there is a list which has been 
compiled by the librarians in Los Angeles which is curriculum 
related. Reconunendations ate made as to grade level and type 
of r^der. The list is being revised and is available. 

Mrs. Qeaves described her institutes for teachers at which time 
they not only talk about books, but try to acquire insight into 
wlwt the books contain, plus some personal background about 
the people involved. 
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Dr. Virginia Jones reported that as a master’s thesis m ^ At- 
lanta University School of Library Service, an annotated bibhog- 
raphy of biographies and autobiographies of Negroes com- 
pifed^ It incites collective and individual biography, there ^ 
over 500 items in it and it goes up to 1962. She recommended 
that it be brou^t up to date and published. 

Mrs. Dorothy Porter stated that a similar list was start^ at 
Ho^d UniveLty back in the WPA days. The Howmd ^t 
^ght b. incorporated into the School of Library Servij^ hst. 
S are 3,000 cards within the Howard University collection 
that are used for reference work that mi^t be sent to a clearmg- 

house. 

What can we do about books going out ot print so fast? 

There an* companies which are asldng to reprim ifl^ toks 
and Howard is making lists of tiUes that ate needed. JTte if/ncOT 
Studies BuUetitt lists about 35 publishing Opuses whica have r^ 
printed about 200 volumes in African studies, to ^blem wfl 
be to set priorities. This will be a part of the Insbtate 
task ~ to decide what the libtaries need most and what detenora- 
ting materials scholars will need. 

Will you decide that the next institute or seminar will be on 
“Resources?” 
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APPENDIX A 



SESSIONS OF THE CONFERENCE OF THE ASSOCIATI ON FOR 
THE STUDY OF NEGRO LIFE AND HISTORY WHICH INSTTFUIB 



PARTICIPANTS ATTENDED 



Thursday, October 21, 1965 

11:00 A.M. Sisters Chapel, Spelman College 

Atlanta University Center Convocation 
Address: Neglected History in Our 50th Year 
Charles H. Wesley, President, ASNLH 

2:00 PAl. Dean Sage Hall, Atlanta University 
Section A 

Group Identity and Color . 

Harold R. Isaacs, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 

Problems and Personnel of the Freedman’s Bureau in 
South Carolina 

Martin Abbott, Oglethorpe College 
Comments: 

Bernard Weisberger, University of Rochester 
Willie C. Bolden, Morris Brown College 

Section B 

The Equal Rights Movement, 1864-70 
Elsie M. Lewis, Howard University 
The Origin of Racial Separation in Education 
Lou E. Holloway, Grambling College 

Comments: 

August Meier, Roosevelt University 
Leedell Neyland, Florida A & M University 

Section C 

The Racial Ideas of Benjamin Harrison 
George Sing^er, Prairie View A & M College 
The Early Organization of the Red Caps 
Patricia Romero, Washington, D. C. 

Comments: 

Hubert Ross, Atlanta University 
Brailsford Brazeal, Morehouse College 

7:30 P.M. Alvin H. Lane Dining Room, Morehouse College , 
Banquet Speaker: Ralph McGill, Atlanta Constitution 



Saturday, October 23, 1965 

9:00 AJd. Clark College 
Section A 

Some Aspects of the W.E.B. DuBois Papers 
Herbert Aptheker, New York ^ 

Frederick Douglass: The Dignity of Man 
Joseph W. Hellinger, Virginia State College, 

Norfolk Branch 

Conunents: 

Virginius Thornton IH, Hampton Institute 

Charles W. Thomas, Washington, D. C. Teachers College 
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APPENDIXB 



SOURCES OF LISTS DISPLAYED AT THE INSTITUTE ON 
MATERIALS BY AND ABOUT AMERICAN NEGROES HELD AT 
ATLANTA UNIVERSITY, OCTOBER 21-23, 1965 



Alpa Kappa Alpha Sorority 
% Mrs. Alma Long Gray 
1643 Ruxton Avenue 
Baltimore, Maryland 21216 

Trevor Arnett Library 
Atlanta University 
Atlanta, Geor^a 30314 

Benson Libr^ 

Saint Augustine’s College 
Raleigh, North Carolina 

Bronze Books Library' 

3835 South Western Avenue 
Los Angdes, California 

Chicago Public Library 
Hall Branch 

4801 itouth Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 

J. K. Daniels Library 
Lane College 
Jackson, Tennessee 

Detroit Public Library 
Detroit, Michigan 



Dillard Comprehensive Hi^ School 
Fort Lauder^e, Florida 

Grace A. Dow Memorial Library 
Midland, Michigan 

Duke University 
Durham, North Carolina 

Fisk University 
Nashville, Tennessee 

Huston-Tillotson College Library 
Austin, Texas 

Livingstone College 
Salisbury, North Cs>rolina 

Perry Junior High School 
2600 Barhamville Road 
Columbia, South Carolina 

Soper Library 
Morgan State College 
Baltimore, Maryland 

U. S. Library of Congress 
Washington, D. C. 
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APPENDIXC 



ROSTER OF PARTICIPANTS 



Aldrich, Mrs. WiUie L., Librarian 
W.J. Walls Center 
Hood Theological Seminary 
Livingstone College 
Salisbury, North Carolina 

Alexander, Mrs. D. B. 

Atlanta Historical Society 
1753 Peachtree Street, N.E. 
Atlanta, Georgia 

Allen, Mrs. Tommie M. 

Assistant Professor 
School of Libra^ Service 
Atlanta University 
Atlanta, Georgia 

Anderson, Mrs. Frances L. 
Librarian 

Westside High School 
Anderson, South Carolina 

Ashmon, Miss Martha 
617-D Highland Avenue 
Albany, Georgia 

Barksdale, Mrs. GaynelleW. 
Reference Librarian 
Head, Readers’ Services 
Ttevor Arnett Library 
Atlanta University 
Atlanta, Georgia 

Birchette, Mrs. Loui^ 

Assistant in Acquisitions 
Trevor Arnett Library 
Atlanta University 
Atlanta, Georgia 

Blake, Mrs. Dorothy 
Coordinator of Libraries 
Atlanta Public School 
224 Central Avenue, S.W. 
Atlanta, Georgia 

Bolden, Mrs. Ethel M., Librarian 
W. A. Perry Jr. High School 
2600 Barhamvill:. Road 
Columbia, South Carolina 

Bond, Mrs. Julia 
Circulw ^on Librarian 
Trevor Arnett Library 
Atlanta University 
Atlanta, Georgia 



Booth, Mr. Beverly 
Reference Librarian 
Alabama State College 
Montgomery, Alabama 

Briscoe, Mrs. Bessie 
Catalog Librarian & 

Head, Technical Services 
Trevor Arnett Library 
Atlanta University 
Atlanta, Georgia 

Briscoe, Mrs. Dorothy, Supervisor 
Readers’ Services 
Texas Southern University 
Houston, Texas 

Brown, Mrs. Olive D., Librarian 
Huston-Tillotson College 
Austin, Texas 

Carroll, Miss Leontine 
Assistant Professor 
School of Librai^ Service 
Atlanta Univenity 
Atlanta, Georgir 

Cleaves, Mrs. Mary W., Librarian 
Sun Vafiey Jr. Hi^ School 
Los Angeles School District 
Los Angeles, California 

Coleman, Miss Zenobia, Librarian 
Eastman Library 
Tougaloo College 
Tougaloo, Mississippi 

Craft, Mr. Guy C., Librarian 
Margaret Rood Hazard Library 
A^^oi,y State College 
Albany, Georgia 

Craggett, Mrs. Alberta 
Instructor in English 
City College of Pasadena 
Pasadena, California 

Crosson, Miss Wilhelmina M. 
President 

Palmer Memorial Institi**" 

Sf .^alia. North Carolina 

Custer, Mrs. Arline 
Head, Manuscripts Section 
The Library of Congress 
Descriptive Cataloging Division 
Washington, D. C. 
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Davenport, Mis. Vivien, librai^ 
Pryor Street Elementary School 
Atlanta, Georgia 

Davis, Mrs. Jean M., Librarian 
Barber Scotia College ^ 

Concord, North Carolina 

Dennis, Mrs. WUlye F., Librarian 
Eastside Branch 
Jacksonville Public Library 
Jacksonville, Florida 

Dickerson, Mrs. Jessie 
A^istant Cataloger 
Trevor Arnett Library 
Atlanta University 
Atlanta, Georgia 

Ebanks, Mrs. Jessie B., Librarian 
Morehouse College 
Atlanta, Georgia 



English, Mrs. Anna E. 

4645 Bakers Ferry Road, S.W. 
Atlanta, Georgia 



Feng, Miss Y.T. 

Assistant Librarian for Documents 
Harvard College Library 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 

Gould, Mrs. Almeta, Head 
Curriculum Materials Center 
Trevor Arnett Library 
Atlanta University 
Atlanta, Georgia 

Grant, Mrs. Henrietta A. 

Assistant Librarian 
Knoxville College 
Knoxville, Tennessee 

Gray, Mrs. Alma L., Librarian 
Douglass High School 
Baltimore, Maryland 



Harris, Mrs. Mai James 
Head Cataloger ^ 
Tennessee A. & I. Umversity 
Nashville, Tennessee 

Hawkins, Mrs. Ethel B. 
Assistant Reference Librarian 
Trevor Arnett Library 
Atlanta Universitj 
/kUanta, Georgia 

Hewitt, Mrs. Clara, librarian 
J. K. Daniels Library 
Lane College 
Jackson, Tennessee 



Howard, Mrs. Julia Palmer 
Librarian 

Arkansas A. & M. College 
Pine Bluff, Arkansas 

Hymon, Mrs. Mary Watson 
Librarian 

Grambling College 
Grambling, Louisiana 

Irving, Mrs. Ophelia M., Librarian 
Benson Library 
Saint Augustine’s College 
Ralei^, North Carolina 

Jackson, Mr. Miles M., Jr. 
Librarian 

Trevor Arnett Library 
Atlanta Unlvereity 
Atlanta, Georgia 

Jackson, Mr. vi^allace Van 
Librarian . , , 

Johnston Memonal Library 
Virginia State College 
Petersburg, Virginia 

Jarrett, Mrs. Annabelle M. 

Asst, Reserve Room 
Trevor Arnett Library 
Atlanta University 
Atlanta, Georgia 

Jones, Dr. Virginia Lacy, Dean 
School of Library Service 
Atlanta University 
Atlanta, Georgia 

King, Mrs. Annie G., Head 
Reference Division 
T\iskegee Institute Library 
Tuskegee Institute, Alabama 

Kirk, Mrs. Margaret 
Library Assistant 
School of Library Service 
Atlanta University 
Atlanta, Georgia 

Lattimore, Mrs. Naomi A. 
Branch Supervisor 
Louisville Free Pubhc Library 
Louisville, Kenmcky 



Lee, Mrs. MoUie H., Libyan 
Richard B. Harrison Pubhc Library 
Raleigh, North Carolina 



McPheeters, Mrs. Annie, librarian 
West Hunter Branch 
Atlanta Public Librasy 
1116 Hunter Street 
Atlanta, Georgia 
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Mickelbury> Mrs. Mexico H. 
Librarian 
Spelman College 
Atlanta, Georgia 

Middlebrooks, Miss Sarah K. 
Assistant, Circulation Department 
Trevor ^inett Library 
Atlanta University 
Atlanta, Georgia 

Miles, Miss Lillian 
Assistant Circulation librarian 
Trevor Arnett Library 
Atlanta University 
Atlanta, Georgia 

Myers, Mr. Kurtz 

Chief, Music &Performing ArtsD^t 
Detroit Public Library 
Detroit, Michigan 

Nicol, Mr. GUbert 
University Development Office 
Princeton University 
Princeton, New Jersey 

Panofsky, Mr. Hans E. 

Curator of Africana 
Northwestern University library 
Evans^ulle, Illinois 

Parker, Mrs. Lucretia, Librarian 
School of Libra^ Service 
Atlanta University 
Atlanta, Georgia 

Patrick, Mrs. Dovie T. 

Assistant Librarian 
Clark College 
Atlanta, Georgia 

Pemberton, Miss Acquelina 
SecreUu7 to the Librarian 
Trevor Arnett Library 
Atlanta Universi^ 

Atlanta, Georgia 

Petrof, Mrs. Barbara G. 

Assistant to the Dean 
School of Librapr Service 
Atlanta University 
Atlanta, Georgia 

Phinazee, Dr. Annette 
Head, Special Services & 

Professor, School of Library Service 
Atlanta University 
Atlanta, Georgia 

Pittman, Mrs. Marie, Librarian 
North Carolina A. & T. College 
Greensboro, North Carolina 



Porter, Mrs. Dorothy B., Supervisor 
Negro Collection 
Howard University 
Washington, D. C. 

Puryear, Dr. Paul I., Director 
Dept of Social Science Research 
Tuskegee Institute 
Tuskegec, Alabama 

Regulus, Miss Homie, Librarian 
Fort Valley State College 
Fort Valley, Georgia 

Reid, Mr. James A. 

Research Assistant 

Dept of Social Science Research 

Tuskegee Institute 

Tuskegee Institute, Alabama 

Richardson, Mrs. Virginia, Librarian 
Morgan State College 
Bdtimore, Maryland 

Riley, Mrs. Barbara P. 

Acquisitions Librarian 
Trevor Arnett Library 
Atlanta University 
Atlanta, Georgia 

Ross, Mrs. Fannie, librarian 
Clark College 
Atlanta, Georgia 

Rountree, Miss Louise M. 

Assistant Librarian 
Livingstone College 
Salisbiuy, North Carolina 

Russell, Dr. Mattie 
Curator of Manuscripts 
Duke University 
Durham, North Carolina 

Sanders, Mrs. Birdie L., Librarian 
William Penn Hi^ School 
825 East Washington Drive 
High Point, N.C. 

Sanders, Mrs. Edith G. 

Periodicals Librarian 
Trevor Arnett Library 
Atlanta University 
Atlanta, Georgia 

Scott, Mr. John E., Librarian 
West Virmnia State College 
Institute, West Virginia 

Shade, Mrs. Camille S. 

Director of libraries 
Southern University 
Southern Branch P.O. 

Baton Rouge, Louisiana 
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adton, Miss Jaynie M., Librarian 
Marian B. Wilkinson Library 
Voorhees College 
Denmark, South Carolina 

Sherrill, Mrs. Josephine P. 
litrar'an 

Livingstone Ccllece 
Salisbury, North Caroli^? 

Sims, Mrs. Esther B. 

Benedict College Libra^ 

Columbia, South Carolina 

Sims, Mrs. Lucille D., Librarian 
Dillard Comprehensive High School 
Fort Lauderdale, Florida 

Smith, Dr. Jessie C., Librarian 
Fisk University 
Nashville, Tennessee 

Sprague, Mr. M. D., Librarian 
Hollis Burke Frissell Library 
Tuskegee Institute 
Tuskegee Institute, Alabama 

Stewart, Mrs. Barbara B. 

Secreta^ to the Dean 
School of Libra^ Service 
Atlanta University 
Atlanta, Georgia 

Sturgis, Miss Gladys 
Circulation-Reference Librarian 
Xavier University 
New Orleans, Louisiana 

Sutton, Mrs. Johanna C. 

Branch Librarian 

Los Angeles Public Library 

Los Angeles, California 

Tai, Mrs. Thelma 
Library Assistant 
School of Library Service 
Atlanta University 
Atlanta, Georgia 

Tanner, Mrs. Rachel, Librarian 
Wilberforce University 
Wilberforce, Ohio 

Thompson, Mr. Hobson, Jr. 
Librararian 

Elizabeth City State College 
Elizabeth City, North Carolina 



Thompson, Mrs. Jos^hine F. 
Assistant Professor 
School of Librai^ Service 
Atlanta University 
Atlanta, Georr'a 

Tillman, Mrs. Rosebud H., Librarian 
Riverside High School 
Chattanooga, Tennessee 

Watson, Mrs. Hattie R. 

Assisiant l ibrarian & Cataloger 
A. &M. College 
Pine Bluff, Arkansas 

Wilkerson, Miss Joan M., Librarian 
Cooper Street Elementary School 
Atlanta, Georgia 

Williams, Miss Althea M. 

Circulation librarian 
Savannah State College 
Savannah, Georgia 

Williams, Miss Barbara J., Librarian 
South Carolina State College 
Orangeburg, South Carolina 

Williams, Mrs. Bertha P. 

Branch Librarian 
Montgomery Public Library 
Montgomery, Alabama 

Williams, Mrs. H. Horine 
Morgan State College 
Bdtimore, Maryland 

Wilson, Mrs. Hulda A. 

Assistant Librarian 
Spelman College 
Atlanta, Georgia 

Wimbish, Mr. Emery, Jr. 

Acting Librarian 
Lincoln University 
Lincoln, Pennsylvania 

Wright, Mr. lames R., Librarian 
St Jude’s School 
Montgomery, Alabama 

Wright, Mrs. Julie 
Reference Librarian 
Cla^ College 
Orangeburg, South Carolina 
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APPENDIX D 



REPORT OF THE CHATRMAN OF THE COMMIITEE TO 
IMPLEMENT THE INSTnXJTB’S RECOMMENDATIONS 
FEBRUARY, 1966 

A total of 96 persons &om 21 states the District of Columbia at- 
tended the Institute. A news release describing the Institute was distributed 
to newspapers and professional periodicals and was published in the 
Library Journal, December 1, 1965, p. 5225. 

Proceedings of the iinstitute are being prepared and will be published 
as soon as possible. Copies will be sent to ^ participants and to others 
upon request. 

The December letter-questionnaire was sent to seventy of the Institute 
participants. Certain members of the Trevor Arnett Libr^ Staff, School 
of Library Service faculty, and others who are not actively engaged in 
work with materials by and about Negroes were not included in the 
survey. The fortj^ responses were tabidated by the Chairman. Tliese End- 
ings and the Institute recommendations that were compiled by Miles Jack- 
son were the bases for the deliberations of the Committee to Imple- 
ment the Recommendations of the Institute which met on January 14-15, 
1966, at Atlanta University. Members of the Committee are: Mary W. 
Cleaves, Los Angeles; Alma L. Gray, Baltimore: Miles M. Jackson, Atlanta; 
Virginia L. Jones, Atlanta; Mollie H. Lee, Raleigh; Gilbert Nicol, Prince- 
ton; Dorothy B. Porter, Washington; Marteza D. I^rague, 1. 3kegee; and, 
Annette L. Phinazee, Chairman. 

All Committee members were present except Mollie Lee who was un- 
able to attend. The Committee decided to begin work inunediately on the 
following projects: 

1. A buying guide for materials b]^ and about American Negroes to be 
used primly by librarians serving children and youth. Mary Cleaves 
and Alma Gray consented to be the compilers. They solicit 
your suggestions, particularly in the area of audiovisual materials. 

2. A manual that will assist librarians in the acquisition, organization, 
preservation, and use of materials by and about Negroes to be pre- 
pared by Dorothy Porter. 

3. A newsletter that will be published quarterly and edited by Miles 
Jackson. Please send in news of recent acquisitions and research in 
progress and other suggestions. 

4. A survey of unpublished bibliographical tools, unlisted papers, micro- 
filmed newspapers and periodi(^s, and potential holdings in libraries 
of the Institute participants. A questionnaire is enclosed for this pur- 
pose. Please return it no later than March 15. 

Miles Jackson has consented to be responsible for publishing the guide 
and manual. Gilbert Nicol will try to obtain funds for their compilation 
wd publication. Time, personnel, and money are required for implementa- 
tion of the other recommendations. Your continued interest and sugges- 
tions are requested and will be welconr.ed. 

The School of Library Service has ^sumed responsibility for (1) ke^ 
ing the Guide up-to-date, (2) compiling a list of iheses and disserte- 
tions pertaining to the American Negro, (3) compiling a list of books 
reconunended for reprinting. 
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The members of the Committee agreed that its meetings ^ould be held 
at least twice a year, preferably not always in Atlanm. The next date 
selected is April 29, 1966. Places discussed were W a s hin gton, D» C», and 
Princeton, New Jersey. M subsequent sessions can be arranged, it may be 
possible to combine Committee meetings with sessions that mclude the 
larKer group. For example, there appears to be a need for further dis- 
cuMion, with all participants present, of the prcservaUon, organization, 
and use of materials. 

Results of the enclosed questionnaire will be reported in the Newsletter 
if a sufficient number of responses are received. 

Respectfully submitted. 



Annette Hoage Phinazee 
Institute Committee Chairman 



- N. 



July, 1966 

Seven members of the Committee met in New York City d^g the 
lLA Conference to discuss progress that had been made toward compil* 
ig their buying guide. Mary Cleaves and Alma Long were prwent and 
iscussed their plans for the compilation of the buying guide. Gdbert Nicol 
nd Miles Jackson reported that a request for funds had been made 
t%A for Acceotance were cood. 



October, 1966 








The proposal to compile the Guide has been accepted and funded. Com- 
pletion is expected by January, 1967. 

A.H.P. 
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RESPONSES OF INSTITUTE PARTICIPANTS 
TO QUESTIONNAIRE I 



A. Questionnaires: 


Sent 


Returned 


College 


50 


27 


School 


12 


8 


Public 


7 


5 


Spraial 


1 


0 


Total 


tT 


40 



B. Types of materi?is acquired: 



Types of 


Regularly 




Irregularly 


Not At All 


Materials 


College 


School 


Public 


College 


School 


Public 


College 


School 


Public 


Total 

Responses 


(27) 


(8) 


(5) 


(27) 


(8) 


(5) 


(27) 


(8) 


(5) 


Current 

Books 


25 


7 


5 


2 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Rare Books 


0 


0 


0 


16 


1 


3 


9 


6 


2 


Manuscripts 


1 


1 


0 


9 


1 


2 


15 


5 


3 


Local 

History 


6 


5 


2 


16 


2 


3 


2 


1 


0 


Periodicais 


25 


6 


5 


0 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Films 


1 


2 


0 


7 


4 


1 


15 


1 


3 


Tapes 


0 


1 


1 


11 


3 


0 


12 


3 


3 



C. Assistance Needs: 



Area 


College 


School 


Public 


Total 


Total 

Responses 


(27) 


(8) 


(5) 


(40) 


Acquisition 


14 


6 


2 


21 


Organization 


6 


0 


2 


12 


Preservation 


10 


0 


2 


12 


Use 


2 


5 


1 


8 



D. Comments: 

1. AcquisHon 

a. Locating manuscript material, ephemeral printed material, and ti- 
tles published and distributed outside regular book channels. 

b. Getting people to give materials. 

c. Getting more books by and about . on the state list (S.C). 
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d. Knowing sources where material can be obtained. 

c. Sometimes books by and about Negroes may be from 

or utles that are not annotated can contain mformatioE that would 

be helpful. 

f. Acquiring readable materials - keeping the presentation within 
the context of daily living. 

g. Advertisements seldom give publisher and price, better sources are 
not always available. 

h. Need cunent bibliographical aid. 

i. Lack of funds for materials, space, and personnel. 

j. Selecting from vast amount of materials available. 

k. Competent personnel — Is the National Archives the only train* 
ing center? 

l. List of reprints. 

2. Orgenization 

a. How best to record holdings - manuscripts, photographs, etc. 

b. Making resources known to qualified users. 

c. Selection of subject headings for various types of materials. 

3. Preservation 

a. How best to maintain and store voluminous newspaper files. 

b. Preserving old, out-of-print books and pamphlets. 

c. Materials too fragi for bindery. 

4. Use 

a. How best to make materials available. 

b. New ways material can be used. 

c. Getting material integrated with tcjrtbooks. The 

gro in textbooks calls for supplementing books with library 

materials. 

d. Suggestions for getting teachers to integrate materiab into 
coSe work in white as well as Negro schools. (Mprma has a 
state law requiring the teaching of the history of all racial mi- 
norities. 

NOTE REGARDING THE QUESTIONNAIRE RESPONSES; 

Most of the Hbrarians are acquiring current books and 
larly and they expressed^ the desire to have assistance m the acquisition 

and preservation of materia. 

The need to coUect local history it^ fa apparent A sif ni^ 
hor nf rnlleffe libraries are not acquiring films and tapes. Is there a sep- 
Ste a“ H 80 . fa !h«s liaison 

with libraries? 
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QUESTIONNAIRE 2 



NAME OF LIBRARY 

A. DESCRIPnON OF COLLECTION 

1. Does your library have a fecial Negro collection? Yes .... No . r* • 

2. Wbat is the name of the collection? 

3. When was the collection organized? 

4. Describe any plans you may have for expanding or changing your 
collection. 

B. DESCRIPTION OF HOLDINGS WHETHER THERE IS A SPECIAL 

COLLECTION OR NOT 

1. What is the scope of your library’s holdings pertaining to American 
Negroes (Le. subject emphasis, period covered, types of materials 
included, etc.)? 

2. How many cataloged and/or indexed items by and about American 
Negroes are there m your library? 

3. Briefly describe your library’s rare and unique items (Le. imprints 
by Negroes published before 1865; important manuscripts; unusual 
collections of pictures, a^acts, ephemeral material, etc.) 

4. ' What Negro newspaper and periodical titles has your libr^ put 

on microfilm? Can positive copies be purchased by other libraries? 

5. Describe any unpublished card indexes and typed lists that are used in 
your library which locate and &cilitate use of materials in your 
collection. 

6. Describe any bibliographic or research projects relating to the Negro 
that are presently being executed by your library staff. 

7. If your materials by and about American Negron are being used for 
scholarly research please eiqplain briefly, indicating type of user 
(student on master’s or doctoral level, teacher, researcher) and na- 
ture of subject matter. 

8. List any published articles about your library, or your Negro col- 
lection. 
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